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«The Messrs. McClurg are doing a great service to historical students by 
the publication of their series of reprints of Americana. In this series 
we have already had the pleasure of noticing the beautiful editions of the 
‘Journals of Lewis and Clark, in many ways superior to the edition at 
ten times the cost now being issued by a New York publisher. In it are 
also Father Hennepin’s ‘A New Discovery’ and Gass’s ‘Journal of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. The makeup of these volumes is of high 
character in paper, printing, and binding, the work leaves nothing to be 
desired, and the manner of their editing calls forth large praise from those 
versed in the subject of early American history. The series deserves a 
place in every library, and will without doubt receive universal ac- 


ceptance.”—Bastimore Sun. 


MCCLURGS LIBRARY 
REPRINTS OF AMERICANA 


Seldom has the perfection of modern bookmaking, as evidenced by 
noble and dignified simplicity, been so nearly attained as in these beautiful 
volumes. The four titles so far issued, uniform in style, makeup, and 
binding, are published in two forms. The regular edition in cloth, and 
the large paper edition on Brown’s hand-made paper with illustrations on 
Japan vellum, and bound in boards, with vellum backs stamped in gold. 


The Expedition of Lewis and Clark | Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Reprinted from the edition of 1814. In two volumes, with introduction Reprinted from the edition of 1811. In one volume, with an Introduction 
by James K. Hosmer, LL.D., an analytical Index, new portraits, and fac- by James K. Hosmer, LL.D., an analytical Index, facsimiles of the origina! 
simile maps. Limited edition. $15.00 ner. Library edition, $5.00 net. illustrations, and a rare portrait. Limited Edition $9.00 mer. Library edition, 

7 $3.50 net 


Hennepin’s «A New Discovery’’ Lahontan’s «New Voyages to North America’”’ 


An exact reprint of the edition of 1698. In two volumes with an Intro- An exact reprint of the English edition of 1703. In two volumes, with 
duction, Notes, and an analytical Index by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., Introduction, Notes, and analytical Index, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL. D., 
facsimiles of the original title-pages, maps, and illustrations, Limited edi- bibliography by Victor Hugo Paltsits, and facsimile maps and illustrations 
tion, $18.00 net, Library edition, $6.00 ner. Limited edition, $18.00 ner. Library edition, $6.00 ner 


*," Send for large descriptive circulars, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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Important New Text-Books 





Revised Edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare 


Price, 56 cents per volume 


The volumes of this new edition have been entirely revised and reset, 
and appear with every possible mechanical improvement The books are 
smaller and more convenient in shape, and p!entifully supp!icd with attractive_ 
illustrations. The changes made in revision reflect the results of the editor's 
studies and the experience gained by the use of the firs edition. 


Earle’s Medea of Euripides 
$1.25 


In this edition of the Medea, special attention has been given to the re- 
construction of the Greek text, in which the best authenticated conjectural 
readings have been incorporated These changes, and other matters of 
textual criticism, are exhaustively treated in the appendices. An extended and 
scholarly introduction fully discusses the life and works of Euripides, 


Keller’s Bilder aus der Deutschen 


Litteratur 
Revised Edition, $1.00 


In the present edition of this popular book there have been added 134 
pages, which contain longer selections from the principal German authors, 
rendering the work as much a book for reading as for study. The author 
gives, in twenty-one chapters, a survey of the German language and litera- 
ture during the most important epochs. 





An illustrated descriptive catalogue of High School and College 
Text-Books will be sent to any address on request. Correspon- 
dence is cordially invited and will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 








Gateway Series of English Texts 
General Editor, HENRY VAN DYKE 


A series of eighteen volumes, which includes all the college entrance 
requirements in English. The books are convenient in form, attractively 
and substantially bound, and printed from clear type. The editing of these 
volumes is carefully and judiciously done, the actual needs and capacities of 
young people having been borne in mind. 


Spieker’s Greek Prose Composition 
$1.30 
Intended for use in colleze classes, this book gives for the ordinary course 
one hundred and twenty exercises, followed by .wenty-five based especially 
upon Demosthenes and Plato. The introduction does not try to take the 
place of grammar, but gives merely the main points which will be of special 
assistance to the student. 


Kayser and Monteser’s Brief German 


Course 
$1.20 


This introductory German Course provides careful drill upon pronun- 
ciation; memorizing and frequent repetition of easy colloquial sentences: drill 
upon the rudiments of grammar ; exercises in word formation; and the read- 
ing of graded and connected selections in prose and poetry. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases. 
New Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $1.50; with Index, $2.00. 
Half Calf, $3.00. 


“A dictionary of synonyms isa necessity to every student and writer, 
Roget's Thesaurus has been for many years regarded as the one complete 
and perfect book of the kind in the language.” 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By John Bascom. Cleth, $1.75. 
“ Very practical and ethically stimulating."— The Adv .nce 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION 
By F. MH. Wines, LL.D. Cloth, $1.75. 


“ Will educate its readers ina subject on which there is. as yet, alto 
gether too much sentimentality on the one hand, and brutal severity on 


the other.’ —N, Y. Ubserver. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.75. 


‘‘As a manual on a subject of the most vital importance the 
a model."’"— Boston Advertiser. 


SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Here for the first time the public is presented with a ful! and ac- 
curate account of socialism as it is,""—Chicago Times 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 
By B. B. Fernow, N. Y. State Coll. of Forestry. 
$1 1.50 net, (Postage, 15 cta.) 


“ No other book of likeauthority. To be commended in the highest 
terms."’— Phila. Public Ledger 


THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By Stopford A. Brooke. $1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cts) 
* The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of this poet yet 
published.""—London Timea. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Ferdinand Brunetiere. Cloth, $2.00. 
** This is a real history, the best history of French literature in exist- 


| ence.’’—Prof, E, A. GROSVENOR 
' 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
| By Drs. Moulton, Peters, Bruce and others. Introduction by Lyman 
Abbott. $1.50. 
“One of the most important analyses of the subject that has ever 
been attempted." - Commercial Advertiser, 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 
Translated and edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. | 
2s colored maps. $2.00. | 
4 “The most satisfactory world bistory of its kind in existence.”— 
a Public Opinion, 
DURUY’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
DURUY’S MIDDLE AGBS. 
DURUY’S MODERN TIMES. 
Being Parts I., 


book is 


Maps, index, $1.00 

Maps, index, $0.75 

Maps, index, $1.00 

Il., and lll., of the ‘‘General History,’’ Edited by 
Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 


“TI know of no historical hand-book of equal comprehensiveness 
which is at once so 4 to date, so authoritative, and so attractively writ- 
ten.”’—WiLuiaM F. Warren, President of Boston University, 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Q Translated and edited by Prof. J. F. Jameson. 
: 12 colored maps, $2.00. 


y “The best of all short summaries of French history.” 
2 WHITE. 


-AN DREW D. 





CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
By Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. Maps and Index, $2.00. 
“A compact and handy volume of reference.’ — Review of Reviews. 


IRRIGATION 
By F. H. Newell, Chief U. S. Hvdrographer. 
net. (Postage, 20 cts.) 


“Nothing on the su ba has been published for years so effective, 
clear, and popular.’’—The Lilerary Werid. 
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FOX DUFFIELD & CO 


36 EAST 21ST, NEWYORK 
De FDS 


| THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ———— 


INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
OLD MASTERS AND NEW 


By Kenyon Cox, Essays in art criticism, by one of the foremost American painters. 


THE CASE OF RUSSIA 


A Composite View. By ALFRED RamBavp, VLADIMIR SimKovitcs, J. Novicow, Peter Roperts, ani Issac A. Hovawica. $1.25 net; postage 10 cents, 


HERBERT SPENCER 


By Prof. Jostan Royce, of Harvard, with a chapter of personal reminiscence by James Cottier, Spencer's secretary. 
13 cents. 











$1.50 net; postage 10 cents. 


Cloth, $1.25 net ; postage 


CROZIER’S GENERAL ARMORY (2¢ £éition) 


A registry of American families entitled to coat armor. Cloth $3.00 net; leather $4.00 net ; 


THE VIRGINIA COUNTY RECORDS: Vol. L. Spottsylvania 


Published under the auspices of The Genealogical Asscciation: including Wills, Deeds, Marriage License Bonds, Guardians’ Bonds, Administration 
Bonds, and Revolutionary Pensioners. Limited to 1,000 copies. $10.00 net; postage extra. 


; TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS 


By Kare Dickinson Sweetser. A charming introduction to Dickens, for young folk; with pictures by G. A. Williams. 


MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN 


By Capt, Harry Granam; illustrations by F. Strothmann. 


j EVERYMAN (34 edition) 


The Fifteenth Century Morality Play. $1.00 postpaid. 


i THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 


| “The best of our serious reviews.” — Evening Post, New York, 


w# FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY, 


postage 10 cents. 


Cloth, $2.00, 


(jd Edition) 


Pleasantly satirical verses on * Misrepresentative” celebrities from Adam down. $1.00 





$4.00 a year; $1.00 single numbers, 
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FOR READERS AND STUDENTS 





BLISS PERRY’S 
STUDY OF PROSE FICTION 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 


WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON and H. W. BOYNTON’S 
READER’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S LITERATURE 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


1.25 


1.25 


85 


1.25 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 & 853 Sixth Ave. N. W. Cor. 48 St., New York. 3 No Branch Stores. 


Publish the Bercy, Du Croquet, SauveuR, and other standard methods for teaching 


FRENCH AND OTHER FOREICN LANCUACES 


The French and German methods are modern and are used in many of the most progressive schools and 
colleges throughout the country. The general stock of {mported books is very large, for we supply not onl 
our own publications but those of ad/ publishers at home and abroad. Our Romans Choisis, Contes Choisis, an 
other sortes, tastefully printed and low priced, contain masterpieces of French, spanish and Italian authors. 
They are used extensively for class reading, many having notes in English. A complete catalog of all publi- 
cations, also of imported books, will be sent when requested. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited by EpMcunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and Tuomas L. 
STEDMAN. Revised Edition for 1905. Besides giving the best_routes, select hotels, many maps, etc., of 
Kurope, it gives advice as to: Arrangements for the Journey ~Steamships—Ocean Journey—Money, etc.— 
Hotel Expenses—Railway Travel—Golfing—Cycling—Customs Regulations—Health Resorts—Diplomatic 
and Consular Agents of the United States—Travel Phrases in Four Languages—Travelers’ Telegraphic 
Code, etc. It is handy, concise and accurate, and has stood the test of years, and is revisea from year to 
year. It gives just the information needed on the spur of the moment. The authoritative wealth of in- 
formation contained in it has saved travelers many times the price of the book. No one need fear extor- 
tionate demands of the foreign purveyor if he adheres to the advice given. Size: small enough for one’s 
pocket or muff. One volume, 537 pages, size 8% x 5 in., full leather binding, $1.25 nel. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Simple Rules for Bridge. By K. N. Stex._e. 2d edition revised. It is by 
an acknowledged “ Bridge” authority. Size 444x534, paper, 25 cents nef. 

FRENCH-—L’ Abbe Daniel. By, ANDRE THevuRieT. Edited with notes in English by C. Fontaine, B.L. 
L.D., No, 26 Roman Choisis, 12mo cloth, 85 cents; paper, 60 cents. 2! 

Le Verre d@’ Eau ou Les Effets et Les Causes. By EvGkNe Scrise. Edited with introduction and 
notes by F. G. G. Schmidt, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, State University of Oregon, No, 21 
Theatre Contemporain. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 

Carte de Lecture Frarcaise By Misses Gay and GarBer. 20 French reading charts, 36x24 inches 
each printed In large type and profusely illustrated. Price $5.00. 

SPANISH—tI Cautivo de Dona Mencia. By Don Juan VaLeEra, edited with explanatory notes in 
English by R. Diez de la Cortina, B.A., No. 5 Cuentos Selectos. size 644x4%, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents, 

Los Puritnnos y Otros Cuentos, By ARMANDO PaLacto VaLpBs, edited with introduction and ex- 
planatory aotes in English by W. T. Faulkner, A.M., of the Columbian University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents- 
paper, 50 cents, 


ANY BOOK SENT PREPAID FOR THE PRICE 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 85! & 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48 St., New York 














JUS? PUBLISHED 


IDIOMATIC STUDY 
OF GERMAN 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
By OTTO KUPHAL, Ph.D. 


This scholarly work marks an epoch in 
the study of language. 

The great simplicity of the work enables 
any student to acquire a thoreugh knowl- 


FOR THE COLLEGES 
NEW 
TEXT- 


THE 





An Introduction to Psy- 
chology. 1.60 net 
By Dr. J. CLARK MURRAY. 

A Short Constitutional 
History of the United 


BOOKS| States. 1.75 net 
By Prof. FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 














edge of German within the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

The book contains 547 pages including a 
treatise on “The Passive Voice,” a treatise 
on “The Conditional Sentence,” and a treat- 
ise on “The Incomplete Hypothetical Pe- 
riod.” 


vols., pocket size. 


and colleges ) 


Price, $2.50 net SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Specimen pages sent on application. 


Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 
List prices, cloth, 85c. per vol., 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to schools 


Thomas Y, Crowell & Co., New York 





GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher 
117 Chambers St., New York City. 





waukee, Wis. 


BOOK re 8 ‘Japan vellum, “Band 
PLATES Sext,.smp for booklet. Gin Be 





Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 


M, M. BIGELow. 
BERLIN. GERMANY 


WILLARD SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN GIRLS 
General Courses in German, Art, Music. Prepares for 
American Colleges, Foreign travel. For circular ad- 
dress Dr. ALICE H. LUCE, Principal, 
27 Luitpold Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. St teachers. Harnest boys. Fits for 
College, Scientific School and business. Illustrated 
pamphlet sent free, 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


EDGEWORTH Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. 
122 and 124 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Will reopen September 29, 1904. 

Mrs. H. P. LeEFeBvre, Miss F.D Huntuery, Principals. 














School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett O Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

155 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bldg.,Minneapolis; 

533 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 325 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde Block, Spokane; 42v Parrot Bldg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 —— St.. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 

Tel. 6129 18th. 
Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mear., 3 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. C. 











Teachers, etc. 
RIVATE TUTORING in New York. 


—Harvard A.M., seven years’ experience in college 
reparatory work, prepares boys for school or college, 
Tp sompcrerily absent from school prevented from 
falling behind in their studies. For terms, references, 
etc., apply D. K., the Nation. 











| NEW BOOKS 


Weir’s The Greek Paiaters’ Art 
Retail price, $3.00 net 
Ripley’s Trusts, Pools, and Co: ns 
Retail price $2.15 net 
ers’ Mediaeval and Modern History 











v' . List price $1.50 
‘ers’ Ancient History 
ised. List price $1.50 
Cheyney's Short History of England 
5 in Ba List gs $1.40 
Vor L Piet price #150 | 
GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON | 
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New Publications, Just Ready, April, 1905 


Disunion Sentiment in 
Congress in 1794 


A CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
Written by JOHN TAYLOR of Caroline 
(Senator from Virginia) for James Madison. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GAIL- 

LARD HU 


Author of the Life of James Madison. Editor of 
the Writings of James Madison. 

4to, 23 pages, with facsimile of the original 
manuscript, handsomely printed. 

Edition Limited to 300 copies. $2.00 net. 

This manuscript was not included in the files of 
Madison’s papers which he prepared for posterity 
and which the Government bought, nor was it 
among those which Mr. J. C. McGuire collected, 
but was kept seperate by him and after his death 
by his wife. m Mrs. Madison’s death it fell 
into the hands of her nephew, the late James Mad- 
ison Cutts, from whose widow it was recently pur- 
chased by the publishers of this work. The care- 
ful and close custody of the manuscript for so 
many years shows it was considered of the highest 
se by Madison, and historical students 
will welcome its present publication as throwing 
much new light on a subject of great interest, and 
as giving rticulars of an episode concerning 
which the torians of the period have been hith- 
erto uninformed. 


The Humble Request 


Of the Governour and the Company Late 
Gone to New England 


TO THE REST OF THEIR BRETHREN OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
London; 1630 


New Edition, in Facsimile of the Rare Original, 
with a Bibliographical Note by 
WILBERFORCE EAMES 

and an Historical Introduction by 
JOHN L. EWELL 

Small 4to, oS pee Edition limited to 100 
copies. Net $2.00. 

This tract signed on the eve of their departure 
for the New World by the leaders of the Winthrop 
Colony, in 1630, is of great importance as showing 
the ardent friendly wor ge the colonists to the 
Established Oburch of giand, and the great 
rarity of the original edition (of which only three 
pri are known) should make this facsimile re- 





nt desired by those interested in early New 
gland history. 
W. H. LOWDERMILK AND COMPANY, 


JOHN T. LOOMIS, Managing Partner. 
1424 and 1426 F Street, Washington, D. C 





Travel. 


“In the heart of the continent.” 


12,000 MILES. 


This vast mileage of railway lying | 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and the 
Mississippi River, with its eastern 
terminals at New York, Boston and 
Montreal, its lines passing through 
the centers of population and reaching 
the gateways of commerce, makesup 


the system called the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series, contain- 
ing a map showing this Great System send a 
two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station,New 
York. | 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 


By Joun P. Manarry, Sometime Professor of Ancient History at the University of Dublin 


Professor Mahaffy has ia this book e 


itomized the results of his studies, extending over more 


i 
than twenty years and covering all the amen records of Greek influence in Alexander's empire 
The book is thus a compendium of rare value: to the student it presents an accurate summary 
& most brilliant culture epoch; to the casual reader it offers an oytiine for more extender! reading. 


81.00 net, prepaid $1.10 





The Messianic Hope in 
the New Testament 


By SHAILER MaTuEws, 
Professor of New Testament His 
tory in the University of Chicago 


New Testament study along his. | 


torical lines and embodying the 
latest results of critical work in 
popular form ts extremely rare in 
America. this book {s an example 
of such study. It subjects the nar- 
rative to a searching criticism and 
seeks to determine which of the 
concepts common to the writers 
are of local application and con 
temporary, and whichare applic- 
able under all circumstances of 
time and place. The messianic 
hope forms the main theme of the 
discussion. 


$2.00 net, prepaid 82.14 


Studies in 
Generali Physiology 
(In two volumes.) 


Py Jacgugs Logs, 
Head of the Department of Physi 
ology in the University of 
California. 


Professor Loeb hae long been 
endeavoring to ascertain the laws 
controlling physical life pheno- 
mena, and espe. tally those involv 
ed {n reproduction. He has finally 
succeeded In artificially fertilizing 
ova, and has been able to develo 
the ova thus treated. The expert- 
ments have not been elsewhere re- 
corded, so that these volumes pos- 
sess a special value to physicians 
and other students of biology. For 
many years Professor Loeb's re- 
sults will form the point of depar 
ture fo similar investigations 


87.50 net, prepaid 87.90 


Lectures on Commerce 


Edited by Henny R. Hatrigip 


Formerly Dean of the College of 
Commerce and Adminstration 
in the University of Chicago 


These lecturea—sixteen in num- 
ber—were delivered before the 
College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration in the University of 
Chicago. They treat of railways, 
banking, trade. industry; and tn 


| asmuch ae the lecturers Include 
' such men as Secretary Morton, 
| Ex-Comptrolier Kckels, Vice Pres 


ident Forgan, Professor Laugh- 
lin, they.are extremely interesting 


| to all who wish a firsthand ac 


eount of modern and successful 
business methods. The book Is of 
exceptional value to young men. 


$1.50 net, prepaid $1.63 





The Place of IndustriesinElementary The Psychology of Child Develop- 
Education ment 
By Kataarine E, Dopp, 
Instructor in the Untversity of Chicago 


By Irvine Kina, 
Professor of Psychology in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


This book recognizes the relation between the | 
periods of growth in the child and the stages or 
ages of industrial development in the race. It 
is pointed out that better results in primary 


This book is the first attempt to apply the 
functional point of view to child psychology, 
and it promises to tra .form the study from a 
dreary catalogue of “ facts” for which none but 
education can be attained only by assigning to | a few enthusiasts care, to a really illuminatiog 
the industries a much larger place inthe curric- | and scientific account of child-life. To those 
ulum than heretofore. A recent revision has | teachers who have felt the stimuius of Dr. 
enlarged the volume by some seventy pages of Dewey's educational thought this application 
text and sixteen full-page illustrations. c* his method will be welcome and inspiring 


#1.00 net, prepaid $1.11 %1.00 net, prepaid #1.10 
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A History of Matrimonial Institutions ('"**r:*) 


By Grorce E. Howarp, Professor of Institutional History in the Unversity of Nebraska. 

Professor Howard has given in these volumes the most complete study yet published on the 
history of marriage and divorce, The work isin three parts. In the first the author fixes the 
sociological basis for the discussion ; the second treats of the development of marriage in Evg 
land ; the third is devoted to marriageand divorce in the United States. Every one following the 
widespread discussion of the marriage and divorce problem should have access to this work 


810.00 net, prepaid #10, 72. 
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The Trend in Higher Education 


By WiiuiAM Rainey HARPER, 


Religion and the Higher Life 


By WituiaM Raregy Harper, 
President of the University of Chicago. President of the University of Chicago 

Here, within the limits of a single book, Presi- | Inthis book President Harper attempts to 
dent Harper gives the gist of his addresses and | suggest a solution for the reiigious problems 
papers upon the general subject of higher edu which confront men and women during the 
cation. It goes without saying that the volume | periods of late youth and early manhood or 
is meeting a hearty welcome from that large | womanhood. The book has its message for all 
class of readers who are interested in thede , who are honestly and apncetiy striving to 
velopment of our educational system; especiaily | answer the questions which inevitably arise in 
those actively engaged in perfecting the organi- connection with the religious life; it is also a 
zation of the high schools, the colleges, and the | faithful index of religious conditions in our 
universities, colleges and universities 


$1.50 net, prepaid $1.66 $1.00 net, prepaid $1.10 
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THE ENCHANTED WOODS 
THE ENCHANTED WOODS 


And Other Essays on the 
Genius of Places 


THE APPRECIATION OF 
SCULPTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Companion volume to“ How to Judge Archil- 
tecture,”’ by the same author, and * Pictortal 
Composition,” by Henry KR Poore. 


By VERNON LEE 


Author of ‘‘Hortas Vitac.’’ 
12mo. $1.26 net. 


The Literary World (London): 
* 4a writer she ts always entertaining, but the 
ts something more. There will be few readers of 
her latest book who do not gain from it mental 
stimulus and a widened outlook’ 


| JOHN LANE - NEW YORK 


Each volume, over 80 illustrations, net $1.50 
(Postage, 14 cents.) 

Special Edition of THE APPRECIATION OF 
SCULPTURE, net $3.00. (Postage 24 cts.) 
The third in a series of handbooks, invaluable 

to those who would master the fandamentals 

in the understanding and appreciation of art. 
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THE UNITED STATES 1607-1904 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, 
Politics, Industry, Commerce and Civilization 4 Ne 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES 


To be in 10 volumes, Svo, containing numerous diagrams and tables showing industrial and financial development and compre- 
hensive maps. Each volume covers a distinct period and is fully indexed. 


Sold separately, Each $3.50 net 


Ready: VotumE I.—Colonization, 1607-1697 
‘(VotumeE II.—Colonial Union, 1698-1774 


Go be followed by 


Revolution and Constitution, 1775-1788 
The Early Republic, 1789-1821 
Industrial Awakening, 1822-1845 

The Great Debate, 1846-1860 


Vol. 7. The Civil War and Reconstruction, 1863-1869 
Vol. 8 The New North and the New South, 1870-1885 
Vol. 9. Economic Crises, 1886-1897 

Vol. 10. A World Power, 1898-1904 


Send for Full Prospectus. 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


The London Academy (Eng.):—‘‘Arrests attention by its thorough scholarship, its breadth of treatment, and its lucidity of style. Its liter- 
ary qualities are most evident. The authors recognize the solidarity of history. . . . Vivid. . . . Clear. . . Concise.” 


Journal of Education:—"A wealth of information in a delightful literary setting.’ 
Congregationalist ;—‘A brilliant, easy flowing narrative. Strong in the brief biographies. The single page on Magellan is a wonderful mono- 


graph. A sturdy common-sense which inspires confidence.” 


Education :-:"This history will meet with the approval of thoughtful people and take a permanent place among the popular histories of our 


country.”’ 
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CUBA 


and the Intervention 
BY 


ALBERT G. ROBINSON 
(“A. G. R.’”) 


Crown 8wvo, Cloth, Net $180. By mail, $1.92 


“A book which is destined long to figure among the most 
valuable materials for a comprehension of Cuba’s history at a crit- 
ical conjuncture. . . The author was an eyewitness of the 
events that he describes, and he brought to his task a mind quali- 
fied by education and experience for the work of observation.” 

—NM. Y,. Sun. 


“A work which should at once take rank as a valuable record 
of one of the most remarkable international episodes in the history 
of civilization.” — Washington Star. 


“ A book which gives one an excellent idea from the Cuban 
point of view of the first steps toward the formation of the 
present republic. 

From documents and reports, but better than all from per- 
sonal investigation, the author has collected material of the greatest 
value for the future historian, for the statesman, and for the general 
observer of events. There are interesting chapters on the first 
year of intervention, on the military occupation, on the Platt 
amendment, and the struggle for tariff concessions.”’ 

—Chicago Tribune. 





|The United States and Porto Rico 


With Special Reference to the Problems Arising out of 
our Contact with the Spanish American Civilization 


By Leo 8. Rowe, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Pennsylvania, President of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Member of the Commission to Revise and Com- 
a the Laws of Porto Rico (1900-1901), Chairman of the Porto Rican 

ommission (1901-1902). Crown 8vo. Pp. 280. Price, $1.80 net; 
by mail, $1.40. 


The Burden of the Balkans 


By M. Eprra Durnam, author of “Through the Lands of the Serb." 
With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. $4.00 net. By mail, $4.16. 


In this story of her sixth visit to the Balkan Peninsula, Miss Durham, after 
an historical survey of the causes of of the present state of affairs, gives an 
account of her work 4s relief agent for the Balkan Committee, and finally 
describes Albania and the Albanian, ‘‘the root of all the Kalkan difficu ties.” 
The book contains a number of Illustrations from sketches by the author. 


“Miss Durham, who has made six journeys through the peninsula, has exe- 
cuted her task with singular force and vivaci iF She presents an unconventional 
view of the situation. . ._. Hers is one of the most entertaining books that 
the season has produced. I) is more than entertaining—it has genuine value as 
* picture of a group of peoples who still belong to the Middle Ages.”—N. Y. 

ribune. 


The Crisis of the Confederacy 


A HISTORY OF GETTYSBURG AND THE WILDERNESS 


By Ceci. Bartiye, Captain Fiftee.th King’s Hussars. With a Colored 
seactrees of the Battle-Flags of the Confederacy and 6 Maps. 
vO, 


“We have not space at command to follow Cogene Battine’s excellently 
lucid narrative, but must be content with generally «ommending it to our 
ers. They can hardly find a more satisfactory narrative, with so much 
matter In so moderate a space, The story of years of serious fighting is com- 
p into something less than four sy od pages. ‘Then comes a chapter in 

which the lessons of the war are drawn in a very 1: structive way.” 
— Spectator, London, 
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The Week. 


The President’s prophecy, spoken to 
his Indian Territory audiences, that 
that Territory will soon become a 
State, “probably in conjunction with 
Oklahoma,” will, we trust, be  ful- 
filled. But enough uncertainty exists 
to add zest to whatever single State- 
hood campaign he chooses to instigate. 
In Oklahoma a movement of signifi- 
cance has been started looking to the 
immediate setting up of that Territory 
as a separate State. A call for a Con- 
stitutional convention, to be held this 
summer, has been sent out, and Is un- 
derstood to have the backing of Gov. 
Ferguson, ex-Delegate Flynn, and the 
Republicans in control. From Delegate 
Maguire’s accepted organ, the Enid 
Eagle, comes a protest against waiting 
upon the settlement of tribal affairs of 
Indian Territory before admitting Okla- 
homa. At least 75 per cent. of Okla- 
homa’s population, it is estimated, will 
back up 2 protest against the reénact- 
ment of the Hamilton bill, which pro- 
vides for single Statehood. But it would 
be unfortunate if Oklahoma’s impatience 
for the dignity of two Senators should 
result in splitting a logical vommon- 
wealth in two, or in making necessary 
the patching on of Indian Territory 
later. 








The Senators who deformed the Hay- 
Bond treaty had fair warning that New- 
foundland would retaliate, though the 
extent of the reprisals was probably not 
foreseen. As a matter of fact, she is 
planning to cripple our fisheries on that 
coast. By prohibiting the catching or 
buying of bait along shore, the banks 
fleet can be seriously embarrassed. The 
imposition of an export duty equal to 
our import duty will effectually put a 
stop to the traffic in frozen herring, now 
furthered by evading our customs. Grav- 
er yet, the embargo will mean that the 
formerly liberal policy of Newfoundland 
has been relinquished, and that a period 
of petty international tempests in the 
fishpots will begin. The reopening of the 
fisheries dispute will bring about con- 
traband fishing and baiting by enter- 
prising fishermen, with the constant 
chance of acts of violence. Perhaps 
those who defeated the treaty in order 
to encourage the Gloucester fleet as a 
“nursery of the American navy” may re- 
gard such minor broils as an excellent 
preparation for possible war, but our 
State Department will hardly take that 
view when its’ dealings reassume the 
fishy and most vexatious complexion of 
some twenty years ago. 





The Nation. 


The reciprocity treaty with Cuba has 
now been in force for two-thirds of a 
year. Our exports to Cuba during that 
time have been 42 per cent. more than 
during the corresponding period of 1903- 
1904, while our total imports from the 
island have increased by only 16 per 
cent. The latter increase is chiefly in 
the single item of sugar, which rose 
from $24,666,517 to $29,848,042. Our ex- 
ports, however, increased in many lines: 
cars and carriages, beween 10 and 25 
per cent.; flour, cattle, lumber, and corn, 
between 25 and 40; mineral oils, bacon, 
and furniture, between 40 and 50; while 
in cotton cloths our exports to Cuba 
have considerably more than doubled. It 
is worth noting that the early results of 
Cuban reciprocity under the McKinley 
act were nearly the reverse of this. Our 
exports to Cuba in 1892 were only about 
6 per cent. more than in 1890, while our 
imports from Cuba increased in the 
same time by more than 40 per cent. The 
differences in the two arrangements ex- 
plain this. Instead of free sugar mere- 
ly, we grant Cuba now a 20 per cent. re- 
duction from all the Dingley rates, while, 
on our side of the bargain, we receive 
concessions running in many cases as 
high as 40 per cent. 


Error may be lucky for a day, but 
truth wins at the last. This is likely to 
be one’s reflection on reading the recent 
address of Rear-Admiral George W. Mel- 
ville, retired, before the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science at 
Philadelphia. Admiral Melville focuses 
attention on the fact that our Philippine 
possessions are a heritage of enormous 
naval weakness—a pwsition no one but 
a degraded Anti-Imperialist, least of all 
a conspicuous naval officer, would have 
dared to assume four or five years ago. 
Our triple expansion policy of policing 
the Philippines, digging the Panama Ca- 
nal, and assuming the office of receiver- 
general of bankrupt and recalcitrant 
South and Central American States gives 
this naval expert the most serious appre- 
hension. The anticipated military suc- 
cess of Japan will soon put “the fighting 
man of the East” on our Pacific frontier. 
The French, Danish, and British West 
Indian possessions “menace” from a doz- 
en military standpoints our control of 
the Isthmian Canal. To remedy this in 
part, Admiral Melville advocates first of 
all “the immediate abandonment, at the 
slightest possible financial loss, of every 
distant possession that is likely to re- 
quire a fleet to defend it.” Our immunity 
from foreign aggression so long as we 
maintained unimpaired our continental 
solidarity and minded our own business 
we have senselessly given up for the 
sorry spectacular role of posing as a 
world power. 









The news of the desertion of 6060 men 
from Rear-Admiral Evans's great fleet 
at Pensacola comes hard on the heels of 
the publication of the views on this sub 
ject of the Bureau of Navigation. It was 
carefully explained by the chief of the 
bureau, Rear-Admiral Converse, that, of 
an enlisted force of 30,066, “only” 10.7 
per cent. ran away last year. Among 
the seamen the desertions were 7.97 per 
cent., While 17.10 per cent. of the engine- 
room force violated its pledges. The 
heaviest percentage was among the mess 
men, nearly one-quarter of whom, or 
23.15 per cent., “jumped” the service 
The latter fact the Bureau sought to ex 
plain on the ground that there were 
many foreigners among these messmen 
and that the servant question is, after 
all, “one which is not wholly confined to 
the naval service.” In the engine rooms, 
too, there would seem to be a good many 
foreign-born Americans, for five of the 
six men of the Jowa who were given 
medals of honor ten days ago for bravery 
in connection with a boiler accident bore 
the following names Johannes J. Jo- 
hannesen, Patrick F. Bresnahan, Hein- 
rich Behnice, Frederick Behne, and 
Demetri Corahorgi. The truth is, that 
neither alien birth nor the servant ques- 
tion offers the proper solution. There is 
something radically wrong either with 
the official treatment of our men or with 
the men themselves. The native Amer- 
ican seems to resent being “cabined, 
cribbed, confined”’ by superior authority 
as inconsistent with American demo- 
cratic ideals, and, ‘first-class fightin’ 
man” that he is, does not care to serve 
long in time of peace. Our Jingoes must 
reckon with this temper in their plans 
for a navy with 80,000 or 90,000 enlisted 
men. 


“Administrative entity,” a phrase 
somewhat ill-understood in Mr. Hay’s 
circular note in behalf of Chinese neu- 
trality, is now fully accounted for as of 
German origin. It was the Kaiser who 
prompted the appeal to the Powers: in 
diplomatic correspondence just publish- 
ed he thanks the President for his “in 
itiative and codperation” in matters Chi 
nese. This explains the dubious phrase 
which must be simply the translation of 
entité administrative—a Gallic meta 
morphosis, for diplomatic purposes, of 
some still more metaphysical Teutonism 
whose determination we leave to philo- 
sophica! philologers. Mr. Hay, appar- 
ently, no more knew what it meant 
than Lord Lansdowne, who frankly 
asked. But the thing to be explained‘ 
is not the formula supplied from Ber- 
lin, but the motive that ruled at that 
time in the Wilhelmstrasse, Into this 
one should not inquire too curiously. It 
might be surmised, for example, that 
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Germany knew that strict observ- 
ance of Chinese neutrality was more fa- 
vorable to Russia than to Japan, and 
prompted Secretary Hay to his old pur- 
suit in order to aid Russia. To such a 
view the fact that the only outrageous 
breach of Chinese neutrality, in the 
Ryeshitelni case, was committed by 
japan, lends a certain color of truth. 
Yet it seems more likely that Germany 
was merely grasping the first opportuni- 
ty to associate herself actively with Mr. 
Wiay’s campaign for the open door. As 
a great trading nation, she might take 
such ground without suspicion of ulte- 
rior political motives. 


This view of the case is confirmed by 
Germany’s present overtures at Wash- 
ington in behalf of equal commercial 
privileges in Morocco. In the light of 
this remarkable initiative, the Kaiser’s 
recent visit and speech to Tangier must 
be read. It may pique him personally 
that the Western Mediterranean question 
was settled without reference to Germa- 
ny, whose trade with Morocco is consid- 
erable and growing; and, so far as his 
ostentatious cruise was a reminder that 
Germany has Mediterranean aspirations, 
its bearings were political. In the main, 
however, the calm tone of the French 
press is evidence that Germany’s designs 
in Morocco are regarded as purely com- 
mercial, and of a kind that France is 
disposed to allow cheerfully to all na- 
tions. Finally, the most interesting fea- 
ture of the situation is the overture 
for a diplomatico-commercial rapproche- 
ment between ourselves and Germany, 
a possibility fraught with vast import- 
ance. 


The stiffening of the moral backbone 
of St. Louis, accomplished while Gov. 
Folk occupied the Circuit Attorney’s of- 
fice, has apparently sufficed to reélect 
Rolla Wells, the Democratic “business 
Mayor.” He has given the city an ad- 
ministration notable chiefly for its “‘re- 
spectability,” as contrasted with the 
“good-fellow” rule of his predecessor, 
“Uncle Henry” Ziegenheim. In the or- 
dinary course of events, Wells would 
have been succeeded by another “lib- 
eral” Republican. The early returns, 
from the dock and slum wards, showed 
the expected plurality for Judge Talty. 
the Republican candidate, who was up 
derstood to favor a “wide-open” town, 
but the “white shirt and collar’ wards 
remembered Folk and his teaching. 
Mayor Wells was backed not only by the 
Folk faction, but by the followers of 
Harry Hawes and the Jefferson Club of 
odorous memory. It is an interesting 
commentary on the practical efficacy of 
the Folk idea that the so-called Jeffer- 
son Club “Indians,’’ under Hawes’s lea- 
dership, should have been swung to the 
support of a candidate whg, it was com- 
plained, was stiff and unapproachable by 





“the boys.” The enthusiasm for the 
“business Mayor,” however, was not 
great enough to carry through a propos- 
ed bond issue of $9,000,000 for municipal 
improvements. The  public-ownership 
candidate, Lee Meriwether, received tri- 
fling support—a strong contrast to the 
result in Chicago. 


The real traction question in Chicago 
will come up, now that the Mayoralty 
election is over. Judge Dunne, the suc- 
cessful Democratic candidate, favored a 
line of policy which, while more radical 
than that of Mr. Harlan, the Republican, 
is at the same time much harder to carry 
out. Harlan offered a plan which was 
safe and economical, and would give the 
city a chance ultimately to try public 
operation of street cars, if it chose, un- 
der the most favorable auspices. But 
the people of Chicago agreed with Judge 
Dunne that it was better to run some 
risks and begin to take up the lines at 
once. If the city refuses to grant any 
new franchises or renew old ones, the 
companies have left—to quote one of 
Dunne’s converts—‘‘(1) a second-hand 
plant for which a second-hand price will 
be paid; (2) the right to operate for 
some fifty years over what Mayor Harri- 
son has called ‘a maimed and crippled 
system of streets, with but 50 per cent. 
of the entrances in the downtown dis- 
trict..”” The Democratic orators con- 
tended that the prices for the companies’ 
securities—which remained fairly stable 
throughout the campaign—were based 
partly on the expectation of new fran- 
chises, and, with that hope gone, would 
fall to a figure commensurate with 
the real value of the companies’ prop- 
erty. None the less, if the price paid by 
the city for the lines taken over is to 
be based on stock quotations, the incen- 
tive for keeping prices at an artificially 
high figure is greater than ever since 
Dunne’s election. 





In spite of the all but unanimous pro- 
tests of the Philadelphia newspapers, 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania on 
Thursday put through the three so-called 
“ripper” bills, taking from the Mayor 
of Philadelphia the power to appoint di- 
rectors of the several departments, and 
giving it to the City Council. Unless 
Gov. Pennypacker decides to veto the 
measures, Philadelphia will, on the first 
Monday in April, 1907, when the bills 
take effect, revert to a system of divided 
responsibility that has nothing to justify 
it except the desire of the Republican 
“machine” to insure its control. The 
advocates of these “ripper” bills explain 
that, under the Bullitt law, passed in 
1885, the heads of departments in Phila- 
delphia are little better than clerks. 
They propose to relieve the Mayor of the 
power to appoint the Director of the De- 
partment of Public Safety (the police 
commissioner), the Director of the De- 





partment of Supplies, and the Director of 
the Department of Public Health and 
Charities. The City Council, elected 
yearly, shall then choose these officials 
for a term of three years each. The only 
real argument for this change advanced 
by the ‘‘machine’s” backers is that the 
law that has served the city for twenty 
years is un-American, and tends to the 
establishment of a one-man power. 





The influence of trades unions upon 
immigrants is the subject upon which 
Carroll D. Wright tried to secure in- 
formation in a recent investigation of 
the Chicago stock yards. His finding is 
that the unions are helpful in Ameri- 
canizing and bettering the conditions of 
the Poles, Bohemians, Lithuanians, and 
Slovaks, who form so large a percen- 
tage of the laborers. Before the unions 
were organized, each race kept closely 
to itself. It had its own church, its 
own schools, is own benevolent associa- 
tions, its own social life. It attempted, 
when the unions were started, to or- 
ganize these also on race lines. The 
leaders, however, objected, and, for the 
first time, Irishmen, Germans, Poles, 
Bohemians, and the rest were forced to 
mingle—to hold common meetings, to 
learn a common tongue, and to take com- 
mon action. To a certain extent, also, the 
unions have been educators in political 
science. Here the Eastern immigrant 
first learns the value of his vote, and 
gets some vague notion of his relation 
to the State. Again, through the union 
he seeks to improve his condition. Bet- 
ter wages, shorter hours, better homes, 
better clothes, larger opportunities for 
himself and children—these, according 
to Mr. Wright, are the staple subjects 
of talk at the union meetings. Pushed 
to the extreme, these ideas may have 
unfortunate results; .but in general the 
lesson is a valuable one. Similar influ- 
ences, Mr. Wright would discover, are 
operating in New York, especially in the 
clothing trades. The Jewish workmen 
do not take naturally to the trades- 
union idea. They join in large num- 
bers when some prominent issue, like 
the open shop or a wage increase, is at 
stake; and then, after the crisis is pass- 
ed, drop out. In the quiet season the 
unions, with decreased membership, do 
exist, but usually as social organiza- 
tions and debating societies. With the 
temperate Hebrew they often take the 
place of the saloon as the poor man’s 
club. In this field the activity of the 
unions is admittedly wholesome, 


The sale of thirty-one obsolete war- 
ships by the British Government for leas 
than one-twentieth of their original cost 
is a surprising transaction, but nothing 
could better illustrate the rapidity 
which modern fighting machinery 
comes worthless. The casual reader 
likely to imagine that these vessels 
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longed to the elder day of sea fighting 


try proposes a reduction of the tea duty, 


—that they were of the type whose decks | so that what favor the budget loses in 


were trod by Marryat’s heroes. No such 
thing. The Galatea was completed in 
1889 at a cost of £258,390, the Warspite 
and the Australia in 1888, costing £529,- 
332 and £259,390 respectively, and the 
Northampton in 1878 at a cost of £395.,- 
804. Thus three of the cruisers now 
sold for junk, with the requirement 
that they be broken up at once, were 
brand new and up-to-date only sixteen 
or seventeen years ago. The young girls 
who smashed champagne bottles over 
their bows at the launchings are not 
yet middle-aged. In even less time, the 
progress of invention may make the 
ships launched this year equally worth- 
less. This is the nature of a Govern- 
ment’s investment in naval armaments, 
and it is one of the things to be kept in 
mind when the Jingoes are urging still 
larger budgets. 


There is much in Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain’s Budget of public revenue and 
tax expedients for the new British fiscal 
year, submitted to Parliament on Mon 
day, which should be highly gratifying 
to the British people; there are some 
provisions which in certain quarters will 
arouse resentment. The mere fact that 
a@ $15,000,000 surplus revenue is report 
ed, for the twelve months ending March 
31, is a matter of encouragement—rhe 
more so since it exceeds by nearly $12.,- 
000,000 the estimates framed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a year ago, 
and since the unlooked-for increment has 
come from an increased import trade— 
a sign of reviving English prosperity. 
On the other hand, the well-to-do ciasses, 
which have been bearing, ever since the 
South African war ended, an income tax 
larger than any imposed in time of peace 
for fifty years, had looked with much 
confidence for some remission, and will 
certainly be chagrined at the news that 
none is to be made. One shilling in the 
pound is not, as American ideas of taxes 
£0, a very oppressive burden. Amount 
ing as it does to 5 per cent., it is heav 
ier than the Federal income tax impos- 
ed by Congress during 1894, and later 
declared unconstitutional, but it is prob- 
ably lighter than the burden placed on 
incomes by the property tax of New 
York State. The pending mortgage-tax 
bill, in so far as that affects aggregate 
incomes, calls for a tax of 10 per cent. 
or thereabouts. So of the tax on other 
forms of property, which, if collected to 
the last farthing, might easily take for 
the State 20 or 25 per cent. of income 
other than salaries or wages. Never- 
theless, the fact that the shilling figure 
has, for half a century or more, been 
synonymous with a British war-tax, is 
reasonably sure to render those who 
must continue to bear the burden angry 
and resentful, and it may in that way 
affect the fortunes of the Ministry. For 
the rest of the voting public, the Minis- 





one direction it may gain in another and 
possibly more politically useful quarter. 


The marked decline in the consump 
tion of alcoholic spirits in Great Britain 
proved to be the significant sociological 
feature of Mr. Austen Chamberlain's 
Budget speech. In the fiscal year end 
ing March 31, 1905, the drink duties in 
dicate the smallest consumption of beer 
and spirits in fifteen years. The notice 
able decline in this source of imperial 
revenue has gone steadily on since 1900 
The young Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was well advised in not following the 
lead of cynical financiers who have ar 
gued, as did the author of The Fable of 
the Bees, that private vices are pubiie 
benefits. However great the loss in reve 
nue from excises on spirits, the gain in 
general productive power which lessen- 
ed consumption of alcohol implies is 
tantamount to an enhanced ability to 
pay other taxes. Austen Chamberlain 
ascribes the decline in drink duties to 
the changing habits of the people, who 
are sp*nding more on outdoor excur 
sions and recreations and less in the tav 
erns of Gin Lane. The reproach which 
Englishmen 
their countrymen of 
drunken nation” 


have themselves heaped 
being 


shows signs of losing 


upon a 


its significance—a 
omen. 


most encouraging 





The defeat of a member of the Govern 
ment in the stalwart Unionist constit- 
uency of Brighton is the severest rebuff 
Mr. Balfour has received in a score of 
electoral mishaps. Mr. Gerald Loder, 
recently appointed Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, was chiefly on the 
Thus Brighton adds to that 
of many other constituencies formerly 
Unionist its verdict of distrust of Mr. 
Chamberlain's protectionism and of dis- 
gust with Mr. Balfour’s shilly-shallying. 
The loss of a seat contested by a minor 


beaten 


fiscal issue. 


member of the Government is not neces 
sarily a signal for the resignation of 
the Ministry. On the other hand, the 
present Parliamentary of Mr. 
Balfour’s Government is hardly compati- 
While Mr. Balfour 
from all 
opposing not only the 


position 


ble with self-respect. 
is running away manner of 
resolutions 
Chamberlain plan, but also his own 
retaliation, the 
enthusiastically 
against both. That is, the 
are deciding Parliamentary 
upon an issue which Mr. Balfour has 
abandoned in Parliament as of no im 
Evidently, this sharp differ- 
ence between a_ self-governing 


constitu- 
voting 
people 


policy of 


encies are 


elections 


portance. 
people 
and its Government cannot be of long 
duration, and while Mr. Balfour seems 
to have as many political lives as a cat, 
he ean hardly avoid an appeal to the 
country after the budget has been ap- 
proved. 
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on which to hang a demand for politi 
cal reforms, the Czar might well be 
lieve that his autocracy is slipping away 
from him. Here are thirteen hundred 
doctors gathered together in Moscow, 
ostensibly to take measures to protect 
the physical health of the poor; instead 
they find themselves called upon to pre 
scribe first for the diseased body politi 
They have merely pointed out again that 
the welfare of the people is best presery 
ed by good government These physi 
cians find it of little use to suggest medi 
cal reforms when the carrying out must 
be intrusted to corrupt and autocratik 
officials. If they have perhaps veiled 
their true feelings under an avowed 
fear of the ignorant 


have plainly joined the lawyers, the stu 


population, they 


dents, the teachers, the scientists, and 
the other learped professions in their in 
against the existing 


tellectual revolt 


state of affairs. Of what use is it, when 
men like these speak out, to talk of dan 
ger from the peasants or the anarchists 
or to attempt to suppress the open agi 
tators and protestants’ We cannot be 
lieve the authorities blind to this con 


sideration, 


The Cabinet kaleidoscope in Italy has 
taken a fresh turn since our correspon 
dent's narrative (on another page) was 
Tittoni’s 


expectedly obtained 


concluded exposition” un 
a majority of 121 
and it was supposed that the Cabinet 
would at once proceed to business. On 
the contrary, the next day Signor Tit 
toni gave out that the whole Cabinet 
had resigned; the Deputies were dis 
missed, and it was announced that Tit 
toni and Fortis were entrusted with 
the formation of the new Ministry, with 
the result that Luzzaitti is replaced by 
Carcano, Ronchetti, Minister of Justice, 
and Orlando, Minister of Public Instrue 
tion, are also retired. Ferraris, who 
succeeds Tedesco as Minister of Pub 
lic Works, was reporter of the committee 
chosen to draw up the railway bill, and 
is supposed to be a competent authority 
on the burning question of the day, Tit 
toni remains at the Foreign Office. For 
tis, President of the Council, assumes 
the Home Department. If names denote 
anything nowadays, the Cabinet may be 
said to be half “Right,” half “Left.” All 
seem agreed that the railway men shall 
be prevented from striking or obstruct 
ing, but whether the 7ist and 72d arti 
cles of the railway bill will be adopted 
is not known. 
sies that the Ministry will be of short 
duration, but if the majority is divided 
into sects and groups, the minority is 
far from homogeneous The 160 who 
voted against the Ministry embraced 
members of the Centre, of Sonnino’s Op 
position, of the Right (all conservatives, 
including the clerical) Cameroni), of the 
old historical Left, of the Radicals, Re- 
publicans, and Socialists. 


The press freely prophe 
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PRESIDENT HADLEY ON RAILWAYS. 

Nothing is more absurd, said Macau- 
lay, than the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. Whether ab- 
surd or not, the American public is giv- 
en to periodical outbursts on railway 
regulation. The present is such a period. 
The members of the House of Represen- 
tatives preferred not to face their con- 
stituents until they had passed the 
Esch-Townsend bill. The more leisure- 
ly Senate, concluding that some vent 
must be given to pent-up public opinion, 
has constituted a committee of inquiry 
whose hearings will doubtless occupy a 
good part of the summer. At this junc- 
ture President Hadley’s deliverance on 
“The Public vs. Railways,” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of April 1, is timely. Testimony in this 
matter from one who is both well-in- 
formed and impartial is “like a light 
shining in a dark place,” to which we 
do well to take heed. 

The frenzied advocates of drastic rate 
regulation, as well as the reactionary 
railroad men who urge the repeal of all 
Federal transportation statutes, will 
both be disappointed to find that Presi- 
dent Hadley gives to immediate legisla- 
tion a place decidedly subordinaie, The 
issues which he puts in the foreground 
are the service which our railroads on 
the whole render the public, and the 
present tendencies in management. It is 
the second of these issues that is the 
most serious. The threatening tendency, 
according to President Hadley, is the 
growing ossification, the decay of in- 
itiative, in railway enterprise. Twenty 
years ago railroading offered a career 
to talent. To-day the field of oppor- 
tunity is narrowing. Stereotyped meth- 
ods are displacing the almost reckless 
experimentation under which our trans- 
portation system was built up. Though 
it is admitted that there “are still splen- 
didly strong men as presidents and 
general managers,” these survivors, it 
is alleged, are the first to confirm the 
truth that “there are only a few of us 
left." The decadence of vigor is at- 
tributed {in large measure to a divided 
allegiance. The employee now attempts 
to serve both the union and the com- 
pany; and the manager, to compromise 
hetween the dominant banking inter- 
ests on the directorate and the actual 
needs of transportation service, Bither 
hecause of these impediments or because 
German railroads have enjoyed advan- 
tages denied to ours, the superiority of 
our transportation system to that of 
Germany, #0 Indisputable in 1885, has 
now become uncertain. If the facts be 
as President Hadley asserts, his dedue- 
tion that we cannot, “look at the future 
in a spirit of complacent optimism” is 
unnecessarily guarded, 

The lesser counts urged against our 
railroads are dismissed in general as not 
well substantiated. Monopoly in trans- 
portation is conceded, but is declared 





to be inevitable. The remarkable in- 
crease in railroad net earnings, from 
$327,505,716 in 1895 to $592,508,512 in 
1903, is regarded by President Hadley 
as only a reasonable offset for the lean 
years from 1893 to 1898. The increase 
of only 5 per cent. in the rates per pas- 
senger mile and freight mile, between 
1899 and 1903, when all other prices con- 
currently. advanced from 10 to 40 per 
cent., he pronounces “virtually a_ tre- 
mendous and gratifying decrease.” On 
the recent car shortage he comments 
with some severity, but the shortage of 
locomotive power he allows to pass un- 
challenged on the ground that electricity 
will shortly displace steam. In short, 
on the allegations of excessive profits, 
exorbitant charges, inadequate service, 
or increasing discrimination, the roads 
are let off with a verdict of “Not guilty.” 
It doubtiess requires the rule of aver- 
ages to reach a conclusion in matters 
of this kind, but the professed ability 
to reduce the heterogeneous to a com- 
mon measure reminds one of the judge 
returned from circuit who averred that, 
while in some cases innocent parties had 
been convicted, and in some cases guilty 
parties had been acquitted, on the whole 
justice was done. 

Coming to the matter of proposed 
changes in Federal law affecting inter- 
state commerce, President Hadley favors 
a special Federal railroad court, co- 
ordinate in authority with the circuit 
courts. The present Interstate Com- 
merce Commission he would transform 
into a board of experts made up of prac- 
tical railroad men, three from the traf- 
fic department, and one each from the 
operating and financial departments. The 


Commission’s function would then be to. 


ascertain matters of fact on which the 
court might base its decisions. Evident- 
ly, he entertains the hope that a regu- 
lar judicial tribunal so constituted might 
eventually set aside unreasonable rates 
at the instance of a complainant, and 
even advance to the point of indicating 
clearly “how much rates would have 
to be reduced in order to be reason- 
able.” 

One may concur in the verdict that 
the present Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has fallen between two stools 
in attempting to exercise at one and 
the same time the functions of traffic 
manager and judge, without assenting 
in toto to President Hadley’s scheme. 
In the first place, competent authorities 
have seen difficulties in the plan of de- 
vising a Federal court whose jurisdic- 
tion is to be determined, not by terri- 
torial limits, but by the subject-matter 
involved in litigation. Judge Grosscup, 
however, in a recent address, advocates 
just such a special tribunal. In the sec- 
ond place, if a bureau of transportation 
experts is to be created for the purpose 
of obtaining information, it would seem 
better to make it a bureau of the De- 
partment of Justice, or of some other 





executive department, rather than to im- 
pose on a court the duty of supervising 
such an expert detective force. Indeed, 
Judge Grosscup insists that this board 
of inquiry should be an active branch 
of the Executive. In the third place, if 
a court can be induced even by indirec- 
tion to set prices for transportation ser- 
vices, it will be more hardy than courts 
in Englisa-speaking countries have hith- 
erto been. The intent of our law at 
present is to do away with discrimina- 
tion. If there are loopholes in the stat- 
ute they should be stopped up. But un- 
til an honest and vigorous attempt has 
been made to enforce our present law 
against discrimination with our present 
system of Federal courts, and to em- 
ploy criminal prosecution when the law 
authorizes it, we shall do well to go 
slow in the creation of a special kind of 
circuit court with an attendant commis- 
sion of expert industrial inquisitors. 


THE CANADIAN SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The relation of state to religious edu- 
cation, which has_ sorely disturbed 
France and England of recent years 
now becomes an urgent issue in Canada, 
The western territories of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are to be erected into self- 
governing provinces, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier seeks so to frame their organic 
law that sectarian schools shall perma- 
nently have a right to support from the 
public funds. Sir Wilfrid, it will be 
recalled, was the author of the famous 
Manitoba compromise, which nine years 
ago put an end to a bitter sectarian 
strife by secularizing state education, 
allowing, however, the representatives 
of any sect half an hour a day for re- 
ligious instruction in the schoolhouse. 
In view of the eminent success of this 
agreement, it baffles comprehension that 
Sir Wilfrid should now wish to saddle 
sectarian schools upon the entire North- 
west. For this volte-face two explana- 
tions are given: First, that the Premier 
finds himself bound by the Constitution 
to perpetuate separate schools; next, 
that the peculiar conditions of the new 
provinces make a mixed system expedi- 
ent. 

As for the constitutional plea, the 
British North America Act, the school 
clauses of which were framed with re- 
spect to the conflicting claims of Pro- 
testant Ontario and Catholic Quebec, 
stipulates that, when a province is admit- 
ted to the Dominion, its religious schools 
shall retain all rights enjoyed at the 
time of admission, How far Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, not even geographical 
names at the promulgation of the Brit- 
ish North America Act in 1867, are to be 
regarded as provinces, is clearly a prob- 
lem for Canadian legists, There is plau- 
sibility, however, in the view that the 
school clause applied only to provinces 
actually in being when the organic law 
was drawn. Much is to be sald also for 
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the common-sense argument that it is 
folly to bind an autonomous province 
perpetually to any form of education. 
In short, the common sense of Canada 
will regret that Sir Wilfrid has given 
the benefit of the doubt not to generous 
ideals of provincial independence, but 
to a very contestable and possibly obso- 
lete clause of the Constitution. 


But, unluckily, common sense may 


have rather little to do with the matter’ 


one way or the other. While Protestants 
are trying to starve out existing Catholic 
schools, Catholics are seeking to secure 
an inalienable lien upon the public 
purse. The political atmosphere is sur- 
charged with suspicion. We were told 
that the Premier had struck hands with 
the Papal Ablegate, Mgr. Sbaretti, to re- 
store the separate school system in Man- 
itoba. It was charged that the extension 
of that province to Hudson Bay, most 
eagerly desired by its inhabitants, was to 
be made conditional upon abolishing the 
secular public schools. Sir Wilfrid de- 
nied the charges of collusion in toto; 
Mer. Sbaretti admitted overtures to the 
Manitoba Government. These rumors 
suggest the heat with which the reopen- 
ing of the old quarrel has been accompa- 
nied. 

Now the picture of Sir Wilfrid hiding 
under the cassock of the Ablegate of the 
Holy See was frankly incredible. The 
Premier is emphatically his own man, 
and when he both belies his own record 
and fathers a most unpopular policy, he 
unquestionably does so for his own rea- 
sons. Obscure these reasons certainly 
are, but it may fairly be assumed that 
they are political. There are no pecu- 
liar social conditions in the great wheat- 
growing territories which make a sepa- 
rate school system imperative. In fact, 
the influx of Protestant settlers from the 
United States is so great that the vested 
interests of the Roman Catholic schools 
would soon be intolerably burdensome. 
Evidently, Sir Wilfrid’s eye was less on 
the territory of the dispute than on the 
general political status of the Dominion. 
It is possible that he sees in an avowedly 
pro-Catholie policy a means of repairing 
the disorganization caused in the Liberal 
stronghold, Quebec, by the resignation 
of the Parent Ministry, and of pressing 
the advantage recently gained in Ontario 
through the overthrow of the Ross gov- 
ernment. But if such be his hope, we 
believe it will be disappointed. There 
has been no more jealous advocate of 
self-government in the past than Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. His famous solution of 
the Manitoba school contest rested upon 
that theory; only recently he has claim- 
ed for Canada greater powers of diplo- 
matic negotiation than Great Britain al- 
lows her. For him now to regulate in 
perpetuity the school affairs of autono- 
mous provinces must excite as great dis- 
may among his real friends as bitterness 
among his enemies. 

In fact, the successive amendments of 





the clauses requiring separate schools 
show that the Government is by no 
means sure of its ground. Attempts 
have been made to attenuate the meas- 
ure, which stands, however, in its pres- 
ent, more offensive than in its original 
form. At first, the principle of separate 
religious schools was explicitly imposed; 
now a sort of local option is proposed, 
but any sect which believes itself ag- 
grieved in its own locality has especial 
facilities of appeal to the Government 
at Ottawa. This is as much as tg say to 
the infant provinces, “You are absolute- 
ly free until we see fit to twitch the lead- 
ing strings.” In the long run the good 
sense of Canada, whether affected to the 
Protestant or Catholic faith, will be 
against superfluous leading-strings: and 
whatever the immediate fate of Sir Wii- 
frid’s measure, which he may very well 
succeed in passing by a strictly partisan 
vote, he can hardly be absolved from 
having handled a great problem in 
statesmanship under some not very clear 
consideration of temporary political ex- 
pediency. 


ROZHESTVENSKY IN THE EAST. 

Admiral Rozhestvensky has success 
fully passed the Straits of Malacca A 
Japanese scouting squadron, it will be 
remembered, touched at Singapore as 
far back as December 22, and proceed- 
ed into the Indian Ocean. On the 18th 
of March a strong Japanese squadron 
touched at Labuan, Borneo, 
only a few days’ steaming from Singa- 
pore. Togo himself rejoined his fleet 
after a brief rest at Tokio fully two 
months ago, and long before that time 
the Japanese navy department was pre- 
paring a very considerable fleet of 
auxiliary cruisers and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers for service against Rozhestven- 
sky. To assume that the Russians com- 
pletely fooled Togo by sending some col- 
liers in one direction and themselves 
proceeding along the most frequented 
and direct route, is to ascribe to Togo 
a mental simplicity quite inconsistent 
with his achievements hitherto. It has 
long seemed the best policy for Togo 
to allow Rozhestvensky to reach For- 
mosan waters, which are far enough 
away from the Yellow Sea to permit 
traffic with Port Arthur to go on undis- 
turbed, and at the same time give the 
Japanese accessible ports for repairs and 
refitting, and for harboring prizes. For 
the Russians, Hongkong or Amoy would 
be the nearest places of refuge, with 
prompt internment staring them in the 
face. 

Whatever the Japanese strategy, the 
fact remains that Togo must in some 
manner hold in check the Viadivostok 
cruisers, destroy or turn back Rozhest- 
vensky’s armada, and still preserve 
enough vessels to defeat Niebogatoff’s 
smal] squadron now in the Red Sea, and 
such other ships as may yet be resurrect- 


north of 





ed from the Russian naval cemetery in 
the Baltic. The perseverance of Rozhest- 
vensky has once more altered the entire 
aspect of the war, for even if he sinks 
oniy a couple of Togo’s battleships, the 
Japanese may yet make peace on far 
different cerms than the evacuation of 
Mantchuria and the payment of a war 
indemnity of $500.000.000, which they 
are now thought to have in mind. On 
the other hand, the result of a Japanese 
victory is obvious 

Any one would be rash who should in 
advance pick either fleet as the winner. 
Rozhestvensky has the 
Togo in cruisers and in 


advantage in 
heavy ships; 
torpedo vessels. The Japanese crews 
have shown their indifference to death 
and their mastery of their business; the 
Russians stand convicted of firing on 
harmless fishermen and on each other 
during a veritable panic on the night of 
October 22 last. If they have reached a 
battle-ttemper and attained a creditable 
accuracy of marksmanship, it is only 
because of incessant drilling during 
their long stay in Madagascar waters— 
a training naturally far inferior to that 
of Togo’s men during their year of war. 
Again, of the seven Russian battleships, 
four are modern and homogeneous ves- 
sels, while the cruisers are an extraord|- 
nary assortment of vesse's of all ages, 
sizes, and speeds, many of them similar 
to the discarded ships England last week 
sold at auction. The fastest vessels are 
undoubtedly the converted German mer- 
chant steamers, which, to the number of 
four or five, accompany the warships. 
But a fleet has at best only the speed 
moreover, the 
months 


vessels 


of the slowest member: 
difficulty of coaling and the 
which have elapsed 
were docked and cleaned, make it obvl- 
ous that the obtainable in an 
emergency cannot be much more than 


since the 
speed 
ten knots an hour. Superior speed is 
to modern naval combatants what the 
windward position was to the men who 
fought the Constitution and her contem- 
poraries. Togo possessed it in the bat- 
tle of August 15, and could, therefore, 
pick his own position and maintain it 
and pound his enemy at will with his 
superior long-range cannon. 

It will be remembered that when 
nightfall put an end to that contest, 
Togo drew off his heavy ships and sig- 
nalled to his torpedo boats to close in, 
without the latter achieving any results. 
Indeed, since the beginning of the war 
only a single vessel has been definitive- 
ly put out of action by torpedo-boats, 
and that was the Sevastopol, at anchor 
and undermanned. To place much faith 
in Togo’s superiority in scouts of 
this class is therefore unwarranted, Nor 
would it avail now to enter into a care- 
ful comparison of the fleet ship by ship, 
to show, for instance, that Japan’s six 
good armored cruisers offset to a large 
degree Rozhestvensky’s preponderance 
in battleships. The truth is that no 
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partment knows just what forces Togo 
can muster—whether, for instance, the 
Japanese battleship Mikasa, which was 
terribly pounded in the last fight, has 
yet been able to take the sea, and whe- 
ther the old monitor which is sometimes 
reckoned with Togo's battleships can 
really take a place in the line of bat- 
tle. Nor has any writer here or in Eu- 
rope any idea just how many merchant- 
men like the America Maru and the 
Yawata Maru have been added to the 
fleet cruising in the South China Sea. 
From the most trustworthy calcula- 
tions which have yet been made, the 
Japanese would seem to have a siight 
preponderance in the amount of metal 
the rival vessels will be able to dis- 
charge at one time. But, after all, an 
accident at the outset may more than 
even matters up, and so would a failure 
on Togo’s part to concentrate every 
available vessel at the hour of combat. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
great lesson of this war being the need 
of battleships. Too little weight has 
been laid upon the temper of the men 
who man them. A dozen battleships 
would not have given Spain the victory 
at Santiago, and we may yet have a 
demonstration of how even an unpro- 
tected cruiser, well handled, may irre- 
trievably injure towering structures of 
armor plates and turrets. Only so much 
may be said: If the spirit which per- 
vades Rozhesvensky’s fleet is no better 
than that which actuated the Port Ar- 
thur vessels, the Japanese will go into 
action with the paper superiority of the 
Russians more than discounted, 


HISTORY AT OXFORD. 


Confirmatory rumors aside, it may be 
gathered from a passage in Mr. Firth’s 
preface to the pamphlet edition of his 
inaugural lecture (H. Frowde) that Ox- 
ford circles have been somewhat flutter- 
ed by the first deliverance of York Pow- 
ell's successor, “I learn with regret,” 
says the new Regius Professor, ‘that a 
passage on page 28 has been construed 
by some of the teachers of modern his- 
tory as if it were a personal reflection 
upon themselves, It was not so intend- 
ed, and had | thought it could be so 
taken [ should have expressed myself 
differently.” The passage in question is 
probably this: “I cannot infer from 
anything I have seen that the posses- 
sion of a proper professional training 
for the study of history is one of the 
requisites held necessary for teaching 
it.” The people here referred to are the 
college tutors, and by some of them at 
least Mr. Firth’s inaugural lecture seems 
to have been thought an unduly severe 
onslaught upon existing conditions. 

The establishment of the History 
School at Oxford and the success which 
has marked its efforts are notable facts 
in the life of that university during the 


one outside of the Japanese Navy De- 





past generation. Mr. Firth, however, is 
far from satisfied with the progress al- 
ready made, and comes forward with 
a counsel of perfection at the very mo- 
ment of taking his chair. The existing 
state of things with its shortcomings 
is thus set forth: 

“Our Modern History School was never 
so large and so flourishing as it now is. 
Last summer there were some 215 candi- 
dates, men and women, and there must be 
now 400 or 500 persons reading for it. From 
my point of view it has one great defect. 
It does not train men capable of adding to 
knowledge. It produces very few historians. 
I have gone through the class list for the 
last twenty years with great care, and it 
is surprising to note how rarely one finds 
there the name of a man who has since 
published historical work of any kind, still 
less historical work of any value. An his- 
torian seems to be merely an accidental 
by-product of the school, and not one of 
the natural results of our elaborate sys- 
tem of teaching.” 


A statement like this takes one back 
immediately to first principles. What 
does Oxford intend to do for the hun- 
dreds of students who are giving them- 
selves up to Modern History? Bent as 
she long has been on producing states- 
men rather than scholars, it may be 
doubted whether she cares to make pure 
erudition the goal of the History School. 
Mr. Firth’s quarrel with the present sys- 
tem is that under it history fs made an 
instrument and not an object. All that 
the course attempts to do, he says, “‘is to 
give men who do not wish to study 
classics, or mathematics, or science, a 
sort of general education through his- 
tory.” As the result of existing theory 
and practice, well-informed politicians, 
journalists, and civil servants are turn- 
ed out, but no true grounding is given in 
methods of original research, nor is 
provision made for the technical train- 
ing, in special branches like paleography 
and diplomatic, which the graduate in 
honors should have. Mr. Firth’s assault 
upon the present programme likewise 
includes a criticism of the rule which as- 
signs almost exclusive attention to poli- 
tics and institutions. The provision that 
“candidates will be expected to make 
themselves acquainted with the social 
and literary history of their period” is, 
as he says, a dead letter; while, apart 
from this neglect to read outside the 
field of politics, everything is done to 
crowd the memory at the expense of the 
understanding. 

Such strictures on the established or- 
der could hardly be hailed with delight 
by the college tutors, nor is it by any 
means certain that Mr. Firth will be 
able to effect a radical change without 
their support. At present, he maintains, 
no scheme of advanced historical in- 
struction or post-graduate study in his- 
tory is apt to succeed; and, as an ex- 
ample, he appeals to the experience of 
his predecessors in the chair. “I have 
seen the experiment made twice; once 
by Professor Freeman and once by Pro- 
fessor York Powell. In each case it 
failed. Both may have made mistakes 








in the execution of their schemes; but 
neither diligence, nor skill, nor learn- 
ing could succeed under the conditions 
with which they had to struggle.” For 
the present, he urges in conclusion, “the 
question is not whether I personally am 
to be'enabled to teach my subject effec- 
tively, but whether any efficient and suc- 
cessful scheme for the higher teaching of 
history is to be established here.” 

’ The considerations to which Mr. Firth 
appeals are undoubtedly strong, but a 
history tutor in defending the present 
arrangements would not be left al- 
together without a case. It does 
seem hard that the Englishman 
who takes up the study of history 
with professional intent should’ be 
unable to get the grounding he requires 
at a great seat of learning like Oxford. 
Mr. Firth appeals to his own experience, 
and states that it has cost him much la- 
bor to learn imperfectly in later life 
what, under other circumstances, he 
might have learned from a_ specialist 
while he was still in the junior stages 
of his preparation. “Since our future 
historian cannot obtain the special train- 
ing he needs in the Modern History 
School, the question arises, where is he 
to obtain it? Is he to get it in Oxford 
at all, or must he go to Paris or the 
Universities of Germany to find it? Now 
though it is desirable that some should 
go abroad to get this training, it is not 
possible for all to do so, and therefore it 
is necessary to supply it here.’ Begin- 
ning with his own class, Mr. Firth pro- 
poses to take up the printed and manu- 
script authorities for English history 
between 1605 and 1714, “showing what 
the materials for writing that history are 
and where they are to be found.” 

The discipline to be gained by students 
following this course will undoubtedly 
be most valuable for those who enter 
upon it at all. But the Regius Professor 
has never, when he meant to do any- 
thing serious, attracted a large number 
of students. As soon as the need of in- 
tensive research is suggested at Oxford, 
some one objects that the Modern His- 
tory School “is not meant to give a pro- 
fessional, but a general training.” Upon 
this ground the college tutor would take 
his stand in combating ‘Mr. Firth’s de- 
mand for a more thorough knowledge of 
professional method, even though the 
change of system entailed some sacrifice 
on the side of general information. If 
there are four or five hundred persons 
reading in the Modern History School at 
the present moment, no one can expect 
that, under any scheme, more than a 
tenth of the number will give them- 
selves up to the professional study of 
history in after life. Considered from a 
broad educational standpoint, the inter- 
ests of the nine-tenths would have to 
come before those of the saving remnant, 
assuming that there need be a clash of 
educational interest at all. Of course, 


some go so far as to recommend the ad- 
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mission of undergraduates to seminary 
courses of a technical character, believ- 
ing the disciplinary value of such cours- 
es to be of the highest order. On the 
cther hand, the view is maintained with 
much force that the undergraduate 
should not be set at work of Specializa- 
tion until he has gained a good deal of 
historical information—enough, at least, 
to carry with it some sense of historical 
perspective. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Firth comes 
forward with a sharp criticism of the 
History School at Oxford, he not only 
lays his finger upon a local shortcoming, 
but enters, more or less consciously, the 
field of educational theory. With his 
desire to provide means for the profes- 
sional training of English historians in 
England, or indeed at Oxford, every one 
must sympathize, but if his lecture 
meant the entering wedge of an attack 
upon the main conception of the Modern 
History School, as now constituted, he 
must expect to find himself opposed by 
a good many who recognize to the full 
the worth of professional attainments. 

The discussion thus started is all the 
more interesting in the light of a new 
foundation at Oxford. Mr. Firth refers 
more than once to the new chair of Co- 
lonial History, as when he says, in con- 
nection with his projected course on thé 
seventeenth century, “For the Colonial 
and American section I hope for help 
from the future Professor of Colonial 
History.” Some of those who are con- 
cerned with the establishment of this 
new chair feel, we may presume, a 
stronger interest in political propaganda 
than they do in pure erudition. If the 
new Professor of Colonial History Is to 
give courses on the primary authorities, 
he is likely, even though he be not an 
enthusiastic loverof cartography,to have 
a small class. Now that a few special- 
ists only should sit under the lecturer on 
things colonial, is not part, we imagine, 
of Mr. Beit’s programme. How the new 
chair is to be filled, how its objects are 
to be defined, we do not yet know, but 
our curiosity in the matter is consider- 
ably heightened by the perusal of Mr. 
Firth’s lecture. 


Of this deliverance itself we must 
speak with warm praise. Mr. Firth is 
an eminent scholar who expresses his 
convictions in the most direct and forci- 
ble terms. That he look’ for the tri- 
umph of the professional ideal over the 
conception which now holds sway at Ox- 
ford, may be judged from his concluding 
words: “The difficulties are not natural 
difficulties which beset the teaching of 
history everywhere; they are local dif- 
ficulties arising out of defects in our 
academic organization, difficulties of our 
own creation, which it is in our power 
to remove if we have the will. I am 
confident that we shall remove them.” 
Such is his own aspiration. The best 
witness he summons in support of his 
general position is Stubbs. “Since 
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Creighton left,” says Stubbs in a letter 
to Freeman (1885), “and even he was 
scarcely to be regarded as free from the 
tutorial bias, the historical teaching of 
history has been practically left out in 
favor of the class-getting system of 
training.” Mr. Firth quotes the latter 
part of this sentence, but it means more 
when given in full. 





PARLIAMENTARY DECADENCE 
ITALY. 


FLORENCE, March 22, 1905. 


IN 


Parliamentary government in Italy, 
throughout Europe, is everywhere on trial. 
Even in its birthplace it is far from satis- 
fying the manifold needs and requisitions 
of modern times. In France it has never 
succeeded; in Hungary it was never more 
than a modus virendi, and has come to a 
deadlock. Germany is, in reality, a des- 
potism; Spain is past praying for; and now 
Italy offers a spectacle that grieves her 
friends and rejoices her enemies. 

After the elections last autumn Giolittl 
appeared to be supported by an immense 
majority; and when—despite the fact that, 
though his majority was two-thirds com- 
posed of clerical conservatives, he still 
maintained his position as head of a Liber- 
al Government—he presented the ultra-Rad- 
ical Marcora as his candidate for the 
Speakership of the Chamber, his nominee 
was duly elected by a large majority. The 
fact was that the country and the Cham- 
bers were willing to support any ministry 
that would maintain order and prevent a 
recurrence of the disorders of last Sep- 
tember. Another victory was gained by 
Giolitt! when the law for the civil list was 
presented. Many are the opponents of the 
grant of sixteen millions by a country so 
poor as Italy, but Giolitti succeeded in re- 
newing it without much opposition. Fi- 
nally, on February 23, the bill for the 
resumption by the State of the railways 
operated for the last twenty years by pri- 
vate companies was presented. The first 
fifty-three articles designate the methods 
of the State operation, which is to be ex- 
ercised by an autonomist administration 
Other eighteen articles relate exclusively 
to the personnel of the railways; only the 
last seven, and especially the last two, 
gave rise at once to adverse comments and 
finally to violent opposition—to obstruction 
with the threat of a general railway strike. 

Articles 68, 69, 70 have no special bearing 
on the question of compulsory arbitration, 
and, had the bill ended there, it might have 
passed after considerable amendment. But 
(owing, it seems, to pressure from Luzzatt!) 
Giolitti and Tedesco, Ministers of the In- 
terior and of Public Works, were persuaded 
to introduce two articles which would have 
been justifiable in a general law for the 
regulation of the duties and rights of the 
employees in the service of the public, but 
which, intruded into this bill transferring 
the railways from private companies to the 
State, were regarded and resented—not only 
by the railway men and their special cham- 
pions, but by impartial outsiders—as a di- 
rect provocation and menace to a special 
class of proletaries who, it should be re- 
membered, notwithstanding their exorbi- 
tant and unjust pretensions, did not take 
part in the general strike of September. 





Article 71 provides that the chiefs, promot- 


ers and organizers of any concert between 
three or more persons, even if these be 
extraneous to the administration of the 
State railways, whose object is to cause 


suspension, interruption, or 
service, shall be punished imprison 
ment. If their object be attained, the 
prisonment may last 
year; meanwhile they will be struck 
the rolls of service, with 
right to pension or assistance 
plices may also be dropped from the rolls, 
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compulsory 
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arbitration. last 


proposed to relinquish to private compa- 
nies, at least for a time 
Giolitti, who had been absent for some 


days on account of present 
while his colleague Tedesco presented his 
bill. The latter suggested the examination 
of it by the committee which had completed 
the study of the railway question prior to 
the general elections, but the 
clined the proposal, as the 
complete and the time limited, but agreed 
to another suggestion, viz., that each of the 
nine offices destined to examine and report 
on all bills should name each a single mem- 
ber, and these, united in a committee, 
should duly report. Giolittl, who was look- 
ing extremely ill and weary, took no part 
in the discussion, the 
House as soon as the question of reference 
was decided. 

Meanwhile, the railway organizations con- 
voked the central committee of 
members, protesting that the 
was disastrous to their interests; that 
pledges given by the Minister of Public 
Works in the last interview had not 
fulfilled, and that the 
the right to strike were a violation of the 
established law of the realm. The Social- 
ists in the House determined at 
opposition; three of them 
to the conference of the 
with closed doors—the entire press 
cluding the Avanti) being excluded. It was 
soon known, however, that two distinct 
tendencies were manifest; one inclining to 
Parliamentary efforts for the withdrawal of 
the obnoxious articles, the other, to an 
immediate and general strike—the delegates 
from the southern provinces unanimousiy 
insisting on the latter measure. The three 
Deputies exerted themselves to the utmost 
to nip this fatal project, insisting that 
its only result would be the return to the 
“conventions” and draconian measures 
against the whole body of railway servants, 
which would be sanctioned by the general 
public, exasperated by the pretensions of 
one section of workingmen to sacrifice the 
interests of the entire nation to their ex- 
orbitant exactions. All that they could ob- 
tain was the substitution of general ob- 
struction for that of a general strike. This 
system was first applied materially at 
Genoa last year, and consisted in the 
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scrupulous application, by the custom-house 
servants, of the regulations, the whole reg- 
ulations, and nothing but the regulations, 
They triumphed, and the railway servants 
bethought themselves to repeat the experi- 
ment. Their regulations amount to several 
hundred, none of which, even the most 
necessary, are in general observance. Thus, 
by rule, passengers must present them- 
selyes with the exact sum for the purchase 
of their tickets, but hitherto change has 
always been given. Now, the regulation 
was enforced; the ticket purchaser had to 
go out and get change or lose his train. 
The luggage, registered, has to be locked, 
sealed, and corded, so that no thief can 
extract articles from the portmanteau or 
trunk, but few attend to the rule; now, all 
luggage had to be sealed and corded afresh. 
The personal baggage taken into the car- 
riage ought not to exceed a certain size 
and a certain weight, but a good fee to a 
porter insured the entrance of any amount, 
so that often a later comer could find no 
room for a handbag or hat-box. Now, every 
bag or packet was measured and weighed. 
Deputies, who travel gratis, should have 
certificates in their pockets, and, if re- 
quested, sign their names. Hitherto, it has 
sufficed to show their medals; now, they 
were requested to produce their certificates 
and sign their names. By regulation all 
the carriages must be cleaned and the lamps 
polished, the windows cleaned, the hot-wa- 
ter tins filled with boiling water. Travel- 
lers can attest to the filthy state of the 
carriages, to the stone-cold tins, smoking 
and stinking lamps, broken windows, car- 
riage tops letting in rain, wind, and snow. 
Now, all was to be perfection. Vainly, the 
station masters, the train conductor, hurried 
on the men. They were obeying the “reg- 
ulations’; their superiors could not demur. 
Hence, delays in passenger trains of from 
one hour to twelve. Sixty-four trains were 
suspended at Rome, passengers to Frascati, 
to Albano, ete., had to charter carriages, 


and the old diligences reappeared. As for 
the goods traffic, that had ceased entirely, 
and the post-office authorities gave notice 
that they could not be responsible for par- 
cels-post deliveries. Here, in the market, 


fish, fresh vegetables, and fruit arrived 
too late for sale. 


The public, patient and often amused for 
the first day or so, gradually became rest- 
ive, clamorous, finally furious; many of the 


railway men, such as porters, were depriv- 
ed of their daily bread, which depends on 


the tips of the passengers, who ceased to 
yisit Florence, Rome, and other cities where 
obstruction obtained. Appeals to the Gov- 
ernment from all the commercial and in- 


dustrial classes dependent on visitors were 
made in vain. Gilolitti kept silence, and, 
being Minister of the Interior, was held 
responsible for the situation, “He was too 
ill to present himself to the House.” There 
and in the Senate the Minister of Public 
Works had to reply to the protests and the 
interpellations. He declared that he had 
no intention to withdraw the obnoxious ar- 
ticles; that the Home Minister had no Iin- 
tention of using force against the obstruc- 
tionists, but that they would use means to 
compel the responsible companies to fulfil 
their duties and comply with the terms 
of their contract. How? The ‘‘superiors” 
could not compel their “inferiors’ to dis- 
obey the regulations; they-might be com- 
pelled to pay fines for delays for non-trans- 





mission of goods, but that would not bring 
the trains in on time or deliver the goods 
stalled at the depots. 

Meanwhile the obstructionists were grow- 
ing weary of their long hours of labor, and 
were shamed by the reproaches of their 
companions who were injured by their tac- 
tics—specially the engine-drivers of the 
suppressed trains, who were paid by the 
mile. In short, the proverbial patience of 
the Latin race was giving way. The Dep- 
uties, not only Socialists, but Radicals and 
Republicans, well-wishers, advised the men 
to yield, reminding them that the bill was 
in the hands of the committee, that they 
were fighting no longer private companies, 
but the national Parliament. Pantano, their 
most zealous champion, made an eloquent 
appeal both to their own interests and to 
their position among the proletaries. Cola- 
janni lashed them right and left as a self- 
ish, arrogant, unreasonable crew, who, 
having decent wages and the certainty of 
constant employment with a pension for 
themselves and widows, were damaging the 
whole of the starving and semi-starving 
proletaries, assuring them that while they 
might continue so to do, they would in the 
end ruin themselves. In short, between 
weariness and shame, they had resolved to 
put an end to obstruction as soon as they 
could induce the rebellious southerners to 
submission. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue, in the 
middle of a debate in the House and Senate, 
Tedesco announced the resignation of Gio- 
litti, Premier and Home Minister, on the 
plea of illness, and the King’s accep- 
tance of his resignation. “Flight the 
tourth,” said his enemies; and in fact this 
is the fourth time that Giolitti has with- 
drawn suddenly from the Ministry without 
any vote of want of confidence in the 
House. His friends and supporters, instead, 
maintained that he had remained at his 
post only too long, and that another forty- 
eight hours might have proved fatal. In 
either case, his withdrawal from the scene 
of action saved the amour propre of the ob- 
structionists, who instantly ceased their 
manceuvres, and ordered all the railway 
men on the continent and in the islands to 
celebrate their victory by returning to their 
‘“‘non-obedience to the regulations,” as their 
tactics had compelled the Minister to take 
flight—the Ministry, they might have added, 
as the entire Cabinet resigned on the same 
evening. 

Here was a curious situation for the 
King, who, if he had been well advised, 
would have accepted the retirement of Gio- 
litt! alone on the plea of ill-health, re- 
taining the other ministers bound to his 
programme, supported by his majority in 
the House. Then the King would only have 
had to name a President and Minister ad 
interim, following the precedent of old 
Piedmont in 1864. At the commencement 
of that year, poor Farini gave signs not 
only of failing health, but of mental de- 
rangement. King Victor Emanuel, after 
seeing that he was duly cared for, named 
Minghetti, hitherto Minister of Finance, 
Minister of the Interior in his stead, and 
the Cabinet continued its business without 
interruption. As Giolitti resigned solely on 
account of illness, why should not the King 
have named one of the Ministers in his 
place? Why, indeed? Such, it seems, was 
his intention, but the divisions and jeal- 
ousies among the Ministers themselves and 





the pretensions of the various groups ren- 
dered this impossible. Tittoni, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, had a considerable party, 
and to him, as it now turns out, the King 
inclined, but the opposition was such that 
he was compelled to summon an outsider, 
and this, by Giolitti’s advice, was Alexander 
Fortis, who, as the whole Ministry had re- 
signed, set to work to form a new one, ex- 
cluding d@ priori Tedesco, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works (as Fortis, though favorable to 
the State working of the railroads, did not 
intend to endorse the famous articles re- 
lating to the railway men, reserving for a 
separate bill the question of strikes by the 
employees of public services), and Orlando, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who has 
given great offence to the clerical-con- 
servative majority by siding with the par- 
tisans for the exclusion of religious in- 
struction from the elementary schools, and 
has also given great offence to certain 
“people of importance’? who consider that 
public. instruction was instituted in the 
interests of professors and teachers rather 
than in that of scholars and students. 

From the first moment the Opposition bat- 
teries assailed Fortis in front, on flank, and 
rear. Fortis was from a lad an ardent Maz- 
zinian, and one of Garibaldi’s bravest sol- 
diers, but he joined Crispi’s Ministry from 
1887 to 1891. Moreover, as an advocate, he 
was mixed up with the Tanlongo banking 
scandals, and so is dubbed ‘“‘immoral.”” The 
Republicans and Socialists will none of him; 
and Sonnino, head of “his Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition,” told him point-blank that the at- 
tempt to solve the crisis was unconstitution- 
al, that he would not assist in its solution in 
this fashion, and that he would oppose the 
new Ministry if formed. The Zanardellians 
were also hostile, and Fortis could not find a 
single competent person willing to assume 
the difficult department of Public Works or 
that of Public Instruction. The days drew 
on to ten, and at last Fortis decided to pre- 
sent the whole Ministry as it existed at the 
time of Giolitti’s retirement. But here he 
met with a refusal from Tedesco and Or- 
lando, who declined to return to posts 
“which had been put up at auction,” and 
only reoffered to them because no bidders 
appeared. So Fortis had to resign the man- 
date, well aware who was the deus ex ma- 
china that put spoke after spoke into his 
wheels, and that hoped to be summoned by 
the King on his failure. But the young King 
was not inclined to satisfy Luzzatti, espe- 
cially as he had come to grief with the Min- 
ister of War, and summoned instead Tit- 
toni, Minister of the Foreign Office, naming 
him Premier and Minister of the Interior, 
bidding him present himself with all the old 
members of the late Ministry to the House, 
and to demand explicitly a vote of confi- 
dence. This is the state of affairs at the 
present moment, and a more disgraceful one 
can scarcely be imagined. 

March 23. 

The first sitting of the House, with more 
than 400 Deputies present, listened to Tit- 
toni’s “exposition” in ironical silence. The 
brilliant orator of the Radicals, Barzilai (the 
first of seventeen members listed to speak), 
ridiculed the presentation of phantoms evok- 
ed from their tombs, blamed Giolitti for his 
sudden withdrawal from the scene of action 
when, had he remained at his post for an- 
other day, the railway obstruction would 
have been ended, biamed his colleagues for 
following his example, which acts put them 
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“out of court.” He affirmed the necessity 
of rendering railway strikes impossible, as 
they signify public disaster and cut the 
main arteries of the life of the State. Face 
to face with the right to strike stands the 
right of citizens to legitimate protection, the 
right of the State to legitimate defence. But 
the seventy-first and seventy-second articles 
are inapplicable; the penal code contains an 
arsenal of effectual measures. Other ora- 
tors followed, but the House was impatient, 
and cries of ‘‘Closure!’”’ were heard. To- 
morrow, possibly, the vote may be taken, 
but it will decide only the acceptance or the 
non-acceptance of the old Ministry. 
J. W. MM. 


HOUSSAYE’S ‘1815.’ 


Paris, March 22, 1905. 


M Henry Houssaye has published in one 
volume his very dramatic studies on the 
events of the close of the year 1815, in the 
series forming a sequel to his ‘1814,’ which 
has had a very rapid and well-deserved 
success (it has already attained a forty- 
sixth edition). The new volume is the third 
part of ‘1815.’ The first had for sub-title 
“The First Restoration—The Return from 
the Island of Elba—The Hundred Days”; 
the second was entirely devoted to Water- 
loo (these two parts have likewise attained 
a forty-fifth edition). This popular success 
shows that M. Henry Houssaye has struck 
a sensitive chord in public opinion. The 
people have always worshipped heroes, and 
in this respect such men as Carlyle and 
Emerson have felt like the people. The 
great prevailing curiosity on the sub- 
ject of Napoleon does not prove that 
the Bonapartist party is in the ascendant: 
it might almost be said that this curiosity 
is purely historical and sentimental. The 
Empire is a thing of the past, and is treated 
as such with the spirit in which we ap- 
proach distant events surrounded with a 
poetical halo. There is no party spirit in 
the judgments that are formed on the Na- 
poleonic era; the popular mind is forcibly 
drawn towards the figure of Napoleon as 
in other times it was drawn towards 
Charlemagne and his preux; few, if any, 
hope or desire new Napoleonic chapters in 
our history, as we cannot forget the end of 
such chapters—Waterloo and Sedan. 

We can quite understand the violence of 
the passions which followed the second 
Restoration. The émigrés had hardly en- 
joyed a moment the reéstablishment of the 
old régime when they were wakened from 
their dreams by the return of the Emperor 
from Elba. The King fled to Ghent. It is 
easy to imagine with what feelings he re- 
turned to the Tuileries after Waterloo. To 
do him justice, he maintained a calm and 
composure not shared by the royalists. We 
must admire the conduct of the Duke de 
Richelieu, who was charged with the diffi- 
cult mission of ending the diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Allies. Richelieu enjoyed the 
personal friendship of the Czar, but Alex- 
ander was obliged to make allowance for 
the feelings of his Allies. The peace pre- 
liminaries were signed on the 1st of Octo- 
ber, and the treaty of peace on the 20th of 
November. France had to cede four fort- 
resses—Landau, Sarrelouis, Philippeville, 
Marienbourg, and a territory of 395 square 
leagues, to demolish the fortifications of 
Hiningen; she was to be occupied along 





the frontier for a period of three to five 
years by an army of 150,000 men, paid and 
fed by her, and was to pay an indemnity of 
700 millions. 

“After Richelieu put his trembling hand 
to the preliminaries, he returned to the 
Council. He was as pale as death. He had 
contained himself before the foreigners; 
now he burst out: ‘Iam dishonored. Hav- 
ing consented, I should bring my head to 
the scaffold. Could I do otherwise? 
What resistance can France make in the 
state she is now in? Why did 1 return to 
my unfortunate country? It would have 
been better for me to remain in Asia.’” 

The pacification of France was no easy mat- 
ter; the King had to sign an ordinance for 
examining the conduct of the officers of all 
ranks who had taken service during what 
was called the usurpation. The new Cham- 
ber was animated with the most ardent pas- 
sions; it was afterwards called, on account 
of its violence, ‘‘la Chambre introuvable.” 

The most famous incident of this period 
was the trial of Marshal Ney. It came at 
the moment when Murat was shot in Cala- 
bria. Murat, after his dethronement, re- 
paired to a villa in the neighborhood of 
Toulon till the end of July. Learning that 
the royalists were going to arrest him, he 
took flight and embarked for Corsica on the 
2ist of August. He for some time found 
there a refuge in the house of Gen. Fran- 
ceschelli, at Vescovato. He sent an emis- 
sary to Metternich to obtain a safe-conduct; 
receiving no answer, he took a desperate 
step, and tried to reénter the Kingdom of 
Naples, hoping to meet with the enthu- 
siasm which Napoleon had encountered on 
his return from Elba. He embarked with 
ten officers and 200 soldiers in several boats. 
They were separated by a storm, and Murat 
arrived at Pizzo with twenty-six officers and 
men only. It was a Sunday; the population, 
with the help of some gendarmes, took 
Murat and his followers to the prison of 
the fortress. The order came from Naples 
to try Murat, and he was executed on the 
14th of October. 

The same fate awaited Marshal Ney. He 
left Paris on the 6th of July, with pass- 
ports under the names of Falize and of Neu- 
bourg. He learned at Lyons that the roads 
to Switzerland were guarded by the Aus- 
trians; he returned in the direction of 
Paris, and, after some hesitation, took ref- 
uge in the chateau of Bessonies, which be- 
longed to a relation of his wife, the Princess 
de la Moskova. He was recognized on the 
way, and reported to the prefect. His ar- 
rest took place on the 3d of August. “It 
will be a great example,” said Talleyrand, 
when he heard the news. The Prince de la 
Moskova was conducted to Paris and con- 
fined in the Conciergerie on the 19th of Au- 
gust, the day of the execution of La Bé- 
doyére. A council of war was formed, com- 
posed, among others, of Marshals Mon- 
cey, Masséna, Augereau, Mortier. Masséna 
excused himself on the plea of ill-health, so 
did Augereau; Moncey alsoalleged ill-health, 
being determined not to become the judge 
of Ney, and wrote to Louis XVIII. a letter 
in which he said: ‘Can I be the judge of 
an accused man to whom our laws give the 
right to object to me, since he cannot be 
ignorant that I was the first to put in the 
hands of your Majesty the material proof 
of his defection, and to manifest my in- 
dignation at it?” The answer of Louis 
XVIII. was short: “Marshal Moncey is 
cashiered; he will be imprisoned for three 
months,” 





The trial began after a long Instruction. 
Ney’s lawyers pleaded the Incompetence of 
the Council of War, and the members of the 
Council declared themselves incompetent 
The case had to be brought before the 
House of Peers. It clearly resulted from 
the examination of witnesses that Ney had 
acted without premeditation. When he left 
Paris, he had firmly resolved to arrest Na- 
poleon; in the strongest language he had 
promised the King to do so. 

“He had done,’ writes M. Houssaye, 
“everything for five days to maintain 
his feeble army corps in obedience, and 
to gain the flank of the Bonapartist 
column. But, seeing the national revo- 
lution swelling round him—the people in 
the cities and in the country—seeing the 
national flag floating on every church spire, 
half of his troops in march to join the Em- 
peror, and the other half all ready to mu- 
tiny, he lost his head and threw himeelf 
into the current. Ney clearly was wrong; 
he ought not to have accepted the mission 
of marching against Napoleon, or, having 
done so, he ought not to have remained at 
the head of his army corps when it prepared 
to join Napoleon.” 

Condemnation was just and inevitable, in 
the opinion of the lawyers who undertook 
his defence (Berryer and Dupin). They de- 
fended their client solely on the plea that 
he was screened by an article of the con- 
vention of Saint-Cloud, signed by the Allies, 
in virtue of which “all the individuals who 
were at the time in Paris could not be 
prosecuted for their functions, their con- 
duct, or their opinions.’” There was much 
discussion about this convention, which in 
reality was purely military; but Ney and 
his defenders had many illusions on this 
point. The convention had an equivocal 
text; when Berryer tried to invoke it, the 
Chancellor intervened and said: “In virtue 
of my discretionary power, I forbid dis- 
cussion of a treaty in which the King had 
no participation.” Ney was born at Sar- 
relouis, which had ceased to be French. The 
lawyers used this as an argument; upon 
which Ney rose and said loudly: “Il am 
French, I will die a Frenchman. Thus far 
my defence has seemed to be free; I see 
that it is no longer so. I am ac- 
cused against the faith of the Treaties, 
and I do not wish them to be invoked. I 
will do as Moreau did, and make my ap- 
peal to Europe and posterity.” 

When the vote was taken on the question 
submitted to the court, ‘‘Did Marshal Ney 
make an attempt on the security of the 
State?” Lanjuinais said, ‘Yes; but he was 
covered by the terms of the capitulation of 
Paris.”” A single peer said “Nay.” He was 
the youngest of the House, a Royalist by 
tradition and sentiment. His father died 
on the guillotine under the Terror. This 
was Victor de Broglie, and he gave the rea- 
sons for his verdict: 

“There is no crime without a criminal 
intention. I see in the facts with which 
Marshal Ney is justly reproached neither 
premeditation nor intention to betray. At 
the last moment, he succumbed to an en- 
trainement which seemed to him general, 
and which was only too much so. It was @ 
weakness which history will judge severely, 
but which does not fali, in the present case, 
under the definition of the law. There are 
events which soar above human justice.” 


The details of the last days of Ney and 
of his execution are dramatically told by M. 
Houssaye. This execution was one of the 
great blunders of the Restoration. The 
country did not forgive it. Ney remained 
in its eyes what Napoleon had once catied 
him, “the bravest of the brave.” A tew 
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years afterwards, when M. de Ségur wrote 
his book on the Russian campaign and re- 
treat—a retreat which Ney made on foot, 
among the soldiers—the Duchess of Angou- 
léme, hearing this chapter of the retreat 
read aloud, exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, if we had only 
known!” Alas! party spirit is often blind, 
and sometimes wilfully blind. How many 
times in the history of a nation might these 
words be spoken: ‘‘If we had only known!” 








Correspondence. 





THE PRESIDENT AND JUDGE KOHL- 
SAAT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your comments on the promotion 
of Christian C. Kohlsaat from district 
judge to United States circuit judge in Illi- 
nois are based, of course, on the formal 
charges against him as they appeared in 
the public prints. As is usually the case, 
these are only the surface indications of 
conditions which make this appointment a 
reproach to the appointing power, and a 
cause of deep regret to those who have 
hoped for a higher standard of action in 
President Roosevelt in filling judicial of- 
fices. 

As is well known, Judge Kohlsaat’s origi- 
nal appointment was made to pay an accu- 
mulation of indebtedness, political and 
financial, from Mr. McKinley to H. H. Kohl- 
saat, Judge Kohlsaat’s brother. The unfit- 
ness of the appointee has been daily demon- 
strated since. He is not supposed to be 
corrupt, but not only is he without legal 
attainments or ability—his stupidity is 
both moral and mental. It may well be as- 
sumed that he was not fully conscious of 
the impropriety of the appointments which 
placed about him a band of vicious self- 
seekers to gather the profits from the vast 
aggregate of bankrupt estates which crowd 
the threshold of his court. They were his 
son and his brother-in-law, and his faithful 
attendant, Whitney. It was well under- 
stood at the bar that the naming of the 
right man for receiver or trustee was a con- 
dition precedent to the progress of a cause. 
The estimate of his quality by the bar is 
well enough evidenced by the fact that sucb 
written opinions as were delivered by him 
were universally attributed to the brain 
and hand of another, a confidential em- 
ployea, 

The means by which he secured his recent 
promotion is a proper sequel to the history 
of his original appointment, and is to the 
lasi degree discreditable to the President, 
for the facts were all before him. Senator 
Hopkins, whose primary use for political 
position is the opportunity it affords for his 
personal benefit, and whose political and 
moral standards are not unswerving, has a 
son who, after one unsuccessful effort, was 
admitted to the bar at twenty-five. He has 
never taken life seriously, and some of his 
habits may have caused the Senator appre- 
hensions for his future. A regard for the 
usefulness and dignity of the courts or the 
welfare of suitors could not have prompted 
his demand that Judge Kohisaat appoint 
this immature youth to the responsible po- 
sition of master in chancery. He may have 
looked for a development, jn this office, of 
the young man’s mental and moral nature. 








In exchange for the proposed obsession of 
the judicial function, he had to offer to 
Judge Kohlsaat a promotion to a higher 
place yet to be created. The Bar Associa- 
tion of Chicago by a unanimous vote pro- 
tested against the appointment, and ap- 
pointed a committee to procure, if possible, 
its retraction. The facts were all be- 
fore the President. The appointment was a 
conscious subordination by him of the pub- 
lic welfare and the usefulness of the bench 
to indefensible political considerations. 
It has confirmed in the minds of many sup- 
porters and admirers of Theodore Roose- 


velt the growing conviction that the pro- 


tection of the bench from the lowest po- 
litical influences will receive no considera- 
tion at his hands. In fact, there were oth- 
er candidates for the three judgeships which 
were filled by him at the same time, much 
superior to any of those whom he ap- 
pointed. These appointments are often 
referred to as a complete answer to the ad- 
vocacy of an appointive judiciary as against 
an elective one. The average of the three 
is distinctly below the average of judges on 
the local bench in Chicago. 
JOHN A. WOODRUFF. 
Curoaao, April 3, 1905. 





[Is President Roosevelt’s solemn 
pledge to carry on the policy of McKin- 
ley of no avail here by way of extenua- 
tion? Let the Canton Monument an- 
swer.—Eb. NATION.] 





THE CHICAGO OBSESSION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: The touching, childlike, popular ob- 
session that, in some way not clearly un- 
derstood but firmly believed in, any and 
every government possesses miraculous 
powers, transcending all ordinary human 
knowledge, and defying the ordinary rules 
of logic derived from human experience, was 
illustrated recently by the municipal elec- 
tions in Chicago. The street-car service be- 
ing undeniably bad, it was voted that the 
public authorities of the city should take 
it over and administer it, presumably on 
the supposition that, by such change from 
private to public administration, the ser- 
vice would be bettered. The long vista of 
possible patronage and delectable pickings 
is undoubtedly attractive to the hungry 
horde who now administer public affairs 
extravagantly and inefficiently; but the 
willingness of the public to put more pow- 
ers and responsibilities into the hands of 
unfaithful and incompetent servants is ex- 
plicable, not on grounds of common sense 
and business principles, but by that curi- 
ous survival in free and enlightened and 
democratic America of what was once 
known as the divine right of kings. Scrof- 
ula used to be cured by the King’s touch; 
the traction question will be cured by the 
Mayor's touch, Any man of good, rugged 
sense, with a pair of eyes in his head, would 
say that the city had reached its limits in 
the way of surface street railways, and that 
a subway, like those of similar cities, was 
needed. Not so in Chicago! All that is 
necessary here is to select a gentleman of 
the legal profession—a man wholly without 
experience in the fleld of tractlon—elect 
him to a high public office, and set him on 
the throne, with his proper regalia, and, 





thus endowed with transcendent miraculous 
powers, he will touch the knotty problem 
with his magic wand, and presto! ’tis done. 
Query: In writing political and economic 
history, where will future historians mark 
the end of the Middle Ages? M. 





RESTRICT THE SUFFRAGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is really cheering in these days 
of ultra democracy—or, still better, ‘‘mob- 
democracy”—to read such bold words as 
those of Mr. EB. L. C. Morse in the last 
number of the Nation. What the whole 
country needs is better suffrage rather than 
more suffrage. The North may possibly 
fear to curtail its “blocks of five’ lest the 
South say Ju quoque. The South had to 
protect itself, and restricted suffrage in 
various ways. The North thinks the ne- 
grees are wronged by their loss of voting 
power. What the negroes have lost is the 
power to do themselves and others harm. 
While they had the vote, they were the 
pliant tools of the unscrupulous. Were 
they to receive the unrestricted power to 
vote again, they would at once fall into 
the hands of the unscrupulous. The white 
man, by the bestowal of suffrage on the 
black man, would do the black man no 
good, but would do himself a wrong. It 
would give the professional politician an 
opportunity of adding one more to the vices 
of the poor black, the corruption of his 
vote. 

Were the whole country to restrict the 
suffrage, no wrong would be done to those 
deprived, but a power of wrong-doing to 
others would be withdrawn. A democracy 
is very liable to be dominated by mere 
words. Suffrage, manhood suffrage, sounds 
so kind, so generous, and withal so logi- 
cal, that any restriction must have its 
Nemesis, when, in reality, the Nemesis is 
being invoked by this very logic. Unre- 
stricted suffrage at the present time, in 
this country, when the North is flooded 
with the hoi pollot of Europe and Asia, 
and the South is largely African, is neither 
kindness nor generosity, but a_ striking 
symptom of insanity. 

For a democracy to be undemocratic may 
be illogical, but there can be worse things 
than bad logic, such as conduct with bad 
and subverting tendencies. The next thing 
to doing good is to take away the power 
of doing ill. That this is a time for the 
negative virtues is obvious to the dullest 
observer, but the laborers in the vineyard 
are few and their efforts feeble. 

J. A. BARTHOLOMEW, 

NapPues, N. Y. 





[Our correspondent may fancy him- 
self standing on Mr. Morse’s platform, 
but there is (or we are mistaken) an 
“open door” between them. Is this de- 
fender of the South’s “restriction” of 
negro suffrage prepared to restrict (in 
the same section, of course) white suf- 
frage on the same terms honestly ap- 
plied? Is he prepared to defend and 
help maintain—and does he really de- 
sire—a negro’s fulfilment of the condi- 
tions laid down? Or is he, in short, in 
favor of a white oligarchy in perpetuity? 
—Ep. NATION.] 
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WACK AND BOULGER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: The first part of Mr. Henry Welling- 
ton Wack’s ‘The Story of the Congo ,Free 
State,’ reviewed in your No. 2,075, is so 
strikingly like an earlier work by Mr. De- 
metrius C. Boulger, ‘The Congo State’ (Lon- 
don, 1898), that the resemblance can hard- 
ly be accidental. The similarity begins 
with the chapter headings, viz.: 

WACK. BOULGER, 


II. Leopold’s Concep- | I. The Conception of 
tion of the Congo; the Congo State. 
Free State. } 

Ill. The Founding of | Ill. The Founding of 
the Free State. } the State. 

IV. Early Belgian Ex- | II. The First Belgian 

ixpeditions. 


peditions. 
V. The Waterways of | IV. The Congo and its 
Affluents. 


the Congo. 
VII. The Horrors of} V. The Slave-trade and 
the Arab Slave Trade. its Horrors. 
XI. The Second Brus- VII. The ee 
sels Conference. fiviesete Cotiference 
XII. The Congo be- a a * King’s Will 
queathed to Belgium. and the Aing’s as 
XIII. The Tribes of | XVIII. The Peoples of 
the Congo Free State. the Congo State. 
XIII. The Congo Pub- 
lic Force. 


XIV. The Congo Pub- | 
Cam-| 1X. The Arab Cam- 


lic Force. 
XV. Belgian 

paigns against the paign. 
Arabs. } 


XVII. The Suppression | XI. The Extinction of 


of Slavery. 
XX. The Mutinies of 
the Batetela Tribe. 


Slavery. 
XIV. The 
Mutinies. 


Batetela 


The similarity does not rest with the 


chapter headlines. 


Mr. Wack is good 


enough to be independent in the first four 


pages of his book. 


He then paraphrases 


Boulger, using much of the same phraseolo- 
gy and the same sequence of thought, so 
that his pages 4 to 16 will be found to cor- 
respond to Boulger’s pages 3 to 18. This 
method is continued through the first half 
of the book as follows: Wack’s pages 4-16; 
19-28; 32-41; 42-58; 92-103; 134-144; 145-150; 
164-170; 177-185; 189-196; and 216-219, will 


be found to correspond respectively to the 
following pages of Boulger: 3-18; 41-58; 20- 


30; 75-85; 57-70; 146- 
161-169; 175-181; 242-246. 


153; 154-159; 225-235; 
In other words, 


about 94 pages of Mr. Wack’s book are 
paraphrased from 105 of Boulger’s. 
One paragraph taken at random will show 


Mr. Wack’s method: 


WACK (page 40), 

“The first station to 
be founded was Vivi, 
and six months were 
spent in fortifying it. 
Then came the con- 
struction of a road 
from Vivi to Isanghila 
—fifty miles higher up 
the river—required for 
the conveyance of the 
steamers in section, 
stores, merchandise, 
etc. This proved a 
formidable task, and 
took a whole year to 
accomplish. But Stan- 
ley and his men prov- 
ed equal to it, and an- 
other station was 
founded at Isanghila. 
At that station, fortu- 
nately, the Congo was 
found to be navigable, 
and Stanley pushed on 
to Manyanga by boat, 
where he founded a 
third station. It was 
while at Manyanga 
that Stanley first 
learned of M. de Braz- 
za’s having set up the 
French flag on the 
northern shore of 
Stanley Pool, and call- 
ing it Brazzaville.’’ 


BOULGER (page 28.) 


| “The next task 
| proved to be more 

uuous. It consisted 
of constructing a cart- 
road from Vivi to 
Isanghila, over fifty 
miles higher up the 
river. It required 
twelve months’ inces- 
sant labor to con- 
Struct the road and to 
convey along it the 
steamers in sections 
and the merchandise 
and stores of the ex- 
eae 
Isanghila Stanley 
founded another sta- 
tion similar to that of 
Vivi, and, availing 
himself of the short 
section of navigable 
river between that 
place and Manyanga, 
he floated two of his 
steamers and reached 
Manyanga by water. 
There he founded a 
third station. . 
Stanley soon attained 
striking evidence of 
the perils of any de- 
lay, by learning that 
M. de Brazza, the 
French traveller, had 
appeared on the north 
shores of Stanley 
Pool, and founded 
Brazzaville in the 
name and under the 
flag of France,’’ 





Very respectfully yours, 


Jesse 8. REEVES. 


Ricumonp, Inprawa, April 7, 1905, 





THE CHEAP PROFESSOR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sin: We college professors are made to 
feel in many ways the estimation in which 
we are held by most people not closely con- 
nected with academic pursuits. At the out- 
set we are commonly angered by it; 


wards it drives us to woe; finally we learn 


after- | 


to see its sadly humorous aspects—the sad- | 


ness doubtless due to the consciousness 
that we to some extent are 


charged. 


guilty as 


As some of my fellow-professors are said 
not to read fiction, permit me to use your 
columns to call their attention, in this 
connection, to the gist of a story, entitled 
“The Spirit of Partnership,’’ which has just 
appeared in the April number of Harper's 
Vagazine. No slur at the story, as such, is 
intended, for it is quite up to the usual 
magazine level, but I have never seen in 
print anywhere a more delicious expression 
of this general estimation of us than it 
gives. 

Mrs. Rogers has again been made presi- 
dent of the “Business Woman's Club,” so 
the story runs, ‘‘which had grown under her 
hands from a small Woman’s Exchange 
to an institution with many departments.” 
To the office is to be attached hereafter a 
small salary (sum not mentioned). She sits 
down to think it over in the presence of 
the furniture, now worn and shabby, which 
her father gave her at her marriage some 
thirty years ago. Just then her husband 
comes in, “a deprecating little figure.”’ “He 
had worked at on« desk, on one salary, 
ever since she had known him.” Even 
when they married, it was inadequate (sum 
not mentioned). Moreover, he has long 
cherished a desire to write a learned book 
which she, though his wife, feels sure would 
be a failure. Now he comes to tell her 
that he has been discharged and can find 
no other job. After this humiliating con- 
fession he finds a letter, delivered in his 
absence, which gives him an electric shock. 
In his desperation he had written to a 
friend at the State University to know 
whether his “ancient languages and history 
hadn’t some chance for usefulness.’”’ The 
answer is an offer of the chair (evidently 
more of a settee than a chair) at a smaller 
salary (sum not mentioned) than he has 
been getting, “but a house with ground 
enough for a garden goes with it, and liv- 
ing in Barville won’t cost-——.” 

I pass by the ethical, or social, or eco- 
nomic (I am really at a loss for the proper 
adjective here) question whether a woman 
who has just been elected president of the 
Business Woman’s Club of a city, with a 
small salary, has the right to follow her 
husband to the State University at Bar- 
ville, at a still smaller salary. Besides, two 
other matters interest me more: (1) The 
State University at Barville, which gives 
its professorships to discharged and none 
too efficient bookkeepers of over fifty. (2) 
The wives of the professors of the State 
University at Barville after the arrival of 
Mrs. Rogers—for, of course, she sacrifices 
herself for her husband. W. R. 


FOLK-LORE COINAGE. 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Having had occasion of late to in- 
vestigate a certain phase of (American) 
Indian folk-lore, I spent a few hours over a 





volume entitled ‘Legends of the Ozarks,’ 


published in 1880 at St. Louis In the in 
troduction, the author makes this state- 
ment: 

“The writer has succeeded in re ring 
from the musty relics of the past e of 





the most interesting legends having their 
origin with the Indians and the famous Hot 
Springs of Arkansas, and now seeks to pre- 
serve them by issuing this little book, con 
taining the stories illustrative of the ex- 
quisite imagination and veneratior 
ancient tribes of America 

Small as is the volume, there is enough 
in it to excite suspicion, and it may serve 
others if I state that I now hold in my 
hands the written confession of the author 
that the tales in question “have no histori- 
cal value whatever, being colnages of tke 
imagination, my imagination.” In view of 
this frank confession, I will neither parade 
the author's name, nor discuss the ethics 
of his forgery; but it 


student of folk-lore should be in possession 


is only right that the 
of the facts A good many volumes of In- 
dian folk-lore have been published within 
the last few years. How many may be due 
to the imagination of the Yankee more than 
to that of the Redskin, seems to me a ques- 
tion deserving of attention. 
Yours sincerely, 
E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


New Haven, Conn., April 6, 1905 


Notes. 


Sport in England has at last its ‘Who's 
Who.’ Two-thirds of A. Wallis Myers’s 
‘Sportsman's Year-book’ for 1905 (London: 
Newnes; New York: Scribners) is taken 
up with biographies of champions and ex- 
champions, of motorists, Jockeys, even club 
secretaries—on a principle of inclusion not 
strictly defined by the editor, who hints at 
enlargement, upon the requisite support. 
Richard Croker is here to be met beside a 
son of Francis Darwin, distinguished at 
golf. Women occur more sparingly, of 
course, but are devotees of hockey, gol, 
tennis, croquet; own breeding kennels, or 
hunt the pack with their harriers. The 
fore part of the Year-book is occupied by 
readable summary statistical reviews of the 
several lines of sport during 1904 Many 
illustrations ef man and beast adorn the 
uncommonly attractive volume, typographi- 
cally considered, 

From C, Mitchell & Co., 
ceive the sixtieth issue (‘diamond jubiiee"’) 
of their ‘Newspaper Press Directory.’ De- 
cidedly the most interesting thing about 
this work (confined to the United Kingdom 
and the British Isles) is Mr. Walter Wells- 
man’s modest statement that he assisted 
the founder with the first issue, in 1546; In 
1857 became sub-editor; in 1859, upon Mr. 
Mitchell’s death, chief editor, which he still 
remains. This is a gazetteer in its way. 
Ot maps it gives but one, from which we 
perceive that even in the Orkneys two 
newspapers are published in a single town, 
Kirkwall. Among unexpected contributed 
matter is an article on ‘The Australian La- 
bor Party and the Empire,’ by the Hon. W. 
P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand 

From Messrs. Scribner we have the fourth 
issue of ‘Baedcker's Northern France,’ the 
field bounded by Dunkirk, Antwerp, Cologne, 
Strassburg, Basel, Blols, Le Mans, Alengon, 


London, we re- 
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and Havre; exclusive of Paris. There is, 
besides this proper map, a larger map of 
northwestern France from below the Loire, 
together with the customary detailed sec- 
tions, charts, plang of cities, etc., inserted 
amid the itinerary. 

In a handsome quarto volume, ‘The His- 
tory of the Victoria Cross’ (London: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co.; New York: Dutton), 
Philip Wilkins relates the 520 conspicuous 
acts of bravery which have called for as 
many bestowals of the decoration, institut- 
ed in 1856 and made retroactive for the 
Crimean war. These plain tales are ac- 
companied by a remarkably large number 
(392) of portraits of the recipients; by 
statutory and narrative appendices; by a 
table of awards of the cross by branches 
of the service; and by a personal index. 
The scheme has been very carefully and 
soberly carried out, and as many of the 
decorated attained high rank in army or 
navy, the portrait gallery is decidedly val- 
uable, as well as interesting to the stu- 
dent of physiognomy. The first award was 
for picking up a live shell dropped on the 
deck of H. M. 8S. Hecla in 1859 by Mate 
(now Rear-Admiral, retired) Charles Davis 
Lucas; the latest is Lieut. (now Capt.) 
Wallace Duffield Wright’s standing off in 
Nigeria 1,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry with 


only one officer and forty men, and finally 
putting the enemy to flight, in 1903. 

Mr. William L. Scruggs’s new edition of 
his ‘Colombian and Venezuelan Republics’ 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) is mainly a 
revision; it contains, however, a new chap- 
ter on ‘Panama Canal Projects,” which 


brings the history of the canal very nearly 
down to the present time, and gives an out- 
line of the facts connected with the birth 
of the Republic of Panama. Mr. Scruggs’s 
book is almost entirely descriptive and his- 
torical. In his Panama chapter there is 
nothing of any critical value. The opera- 
tion by which we ousted Colombia and sub- 
stituted Panama is represented by him to 
have been justifiable, in the interests of 
“civilization,” though he admits that there 
have been, and possibly still are, some dif- 
ferences of opinion about it. But the peo- 
ple “have endorsed the action of the Prest- 
dent, and, moreover, what has been done 
is an accomplished fact, and cannot now be 
undone, even if that were desirable.” The 
author represented this country in Colom- 
bia and Venezuela for many years, and had 
excellent opportunities for observation and 
study. He writes generally with fairness, 
but superficially. In his chapter on Cura- 
¢ac he describes the local patois as “a 
curious jargon made up of corrupted Dutch, 


Spanish, and English words, quite unintel- 
ligible to foreigners.” This is a very in- 
sufficient if not misleading account of a 
philologically interesting phenomenon, Ow- 
ing to the separation of Curacao from the 
fortunes of the mainland, and the vicissi- 


tudes of its history, a genuine local lan- 
guage was developed, of which there is a 
regular grammar, and in which newspapers 
are or were recently published, and busi- 
ness carried on. It might be called a 
lingua franca, but to go out of the way to 
notice it as an unintélligible jargon, seems 
in an old resident of Carfcas to argue a 
kind of ineptitude for critical observation. 
The book contains several illustrations and 
maps. 

The extraordinary output of Nature Books 
of one kind or another we owe doubtless to 





the greatly improved methods of preparing 
illustrations by photographic processes. 
Many of these processes are well-nigh per- 
fect, and can be criticised unfavorably only 
by those who deplore the inevitable de- 
cline of wood-engraving. Among the most 
insistent, and perhaps the most attractive, 
of these nature-books are the wild-flower 
and the garden series of all sorts. We 
had occasion lately to notice an excellent 
practical work on the Iris. This has been 
followed by a small book on the Lily, ‘The 
Book of the Lily,’ by W. Goldring (John 
Lane). The author gives a clear general 
statement in regard to the cultivable spe- 
cies, hybrids, and varieties, and illustrates 
the handy treatise by exquisite pictures of 
a few of the best kinds and their most art- 
istic setting. Few persons realize, until 
they see concrete examples, how much 
beauty can be brought within the compass 
of a group of hardy plants. The gem of 
the collection in this book is the ‘‘white 
lily growing among rosemary at Sandhurst” 
—a lovely scene, in which “the lilies had 
not been disturbed for ten years.” 

Readers who understand that economics is 
a science rather than a branch of polite 
literature, Prof. T. N. Carver explains, are 
those to whom his treatise, ‘The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth’ (Macmillan), is offered. To 
read it requires as much mental effort as 
to read a treatise on physics, chemistry, 
or biology. We do not need to say that Pro- 
fessor Carver is well known to this select 
audience, and that they will appreciate his 
careful study of a very difficult subject. As 
to ithe practical use of developing theories 
based on purely hypothetical examples, 
opinions may differ. It is hard to get 
back to the concrete unless you start from 
it; but there is no question about the 
disciplinary value of such exercitations as 
this. 

The revival of protectionism in England 
has led Mr. Sampson §. Lloyd to translate 
Friedrich List’s work, ‘The National Sys- 
tem of Political Economy’ (Longmans). 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson writes an introductory 
chapter, in which he points out that the 
particular opinions of List are altogether 
inapplicable tto present conditions, but that 
his principles and fundamental ideas are of 
real value. ‘‘These ideas are always to 
be reckoned with; they suggest questions 
which the statesman must answer, whatever 
the change in conditions.”” It seems hardly 
necessary to go back to List for a state- 
ment of tthese ideas, for they have been 
stated clearly enough in recent times. But 
we must remember that List impressed his 
theories on our Philadelphia’ school of 
economists, and that our tariffs have been 
usually made under the influence of this 
school, There is some rather grim amuse- 
ment to be derived from comparing the 
practical results which have been brought 
about with the precepts laid down by List. 
He would be infuriated by the excesses of 
those who call themselves his disciples. 

The history of an institution which has 
had great results is given in ‘The Working- 
men’s College’ (Macmillan). The records 
of the College, and the recollections of 
many of those who have been connected 
with it, are here arranged and edited by 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, and he has 
embellished his work with fine portraits 
of Maurice, Hughes, and many another of 
the noble men who threw their hearts into 
this truly philanthropical undertaking. The 





College has always had slender pecuniary 
support—perhaps gaining for this reason in 
the quality of its teachers; but it is now in 
position to indulge itself in a commodious 
building in Crowndale Road, St. Pancras, 
erected with its own funds. 

Mr. G. Horner’s edition of the ‘Coptic 
Version of the New Testament’ in the 
Northern (Bohairic) dialect has now been 
completed by the publication of vols. iil. 
and iv., containing the Pauline and Catholic 
Epistles, Acts, and the Apocalypse (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde). 
The critical apparatus, as in the first two 
volumes noticed in these columns seven 
years ago, is carefully prepared and con- 
veniently arranged. For the Epistles and 
Acts, the text of MS. “Oriental 424” of the 
British Museum has been followed, and for 
the Apocalypse that of the Curzon MS. 
The collation of other MSS. seems to be 
exhaustive. The translation (given on the 
page facing the text) attempts complete 
literalness, often at the expense of English 
idiom. The Greek words that are trans- 
literated in the Coptic are printed in italics 
in the English—a convenient method of in- 
dicating the extent and character of the 
borrowing. Every page bristles with loan 
words, which include a number of particles 
and almost the whole of the religious vocab- 
ulary except the terms “faith,” “love,” 
“wisdom,” and a few others. Mr. Horner 
has done good service in thus bringing out 
a critical Bohairic text of the New Testa- 
ment in full. He does not attempt compari- 
son of the Coptic with the Greek, but he 
has furnished trustworthy material for such 
comparison. Whatever the date of the 
Bohairic version (a question still under 
discussion), it is a valuable witness for 
the original text of the New Testament, 
and it is to be hoped that this new edition 
may aid in the determination of the relation 
between the Egyptian versions and the 
great Greek uncials. 

To the ninth volume of the ‘Jewish En- 
cyclopw#dia’—Morawcezyk-Philippson—(Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.) applies in general the 
estimate given here of those which have 
preceded. The standard cannot be said to 
be rising; the proportion of staff-written 
articles seems to be on the increase. Still, 
if only for its wealth of biography, espe- 
cially English and American, the book is 
indispensable for reference. There is a 
distinctly good article on Music, and the 
list of Periodicals 1s very full. Numis- 
matics and Palwography are also good; 
Peshitta is strangely behind the times. 
Benzinger’s Palestine is, naturally, satis- 
factory. The illustrations are often of con- 
siderable interest, but commonplace photo- 
graphs of modern buildings are still too 
numerous, 

The second edition of Willmore’s ‘Spoken 
Arabic of Egypt’ (London: David Nutt) 
calls for a word only of notice. It is re- 
vised throughout, equipped with an armed 
preface in answer to critics, and is un- 
doubtedly the fullest recent introduction 
to its subject. 

In Professors Gottheil and Jastrow’s 
“Semitic Study Series’’ two new parts have 
appeared (Leyden: Late E. J. Brill), one, 
the Abu Habba Cylinder of Nabuna’id, edit- 
ed by Prof. J. D. Prince and autographed 
by Mr. R. J. Lau; the other, a forty-page 
extract from the ‘Prolegomena’ of Ibn 
Khaldun, edited by Prof. D. B. Macdonald. 
Both have glossaries in English and Ger- 
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man. The series is excellent in plan, and 
will undoubtedly meet a sensible want. 

The eminent Romance philologist Adolfo 
Mussafia, having reached the age limit for 
service in Austrian universities, has given 
up his work at the University of Vienna. 
On February 15, his seventieth birthday 
was celebrated by the presentation to 
him in Florence of a handsome volume of 
760 pages, prepared in his honor by some 
sixty contributors, and entitled ‘Bausteine 
zur Romanischen Philologie: Festgabe fiir 
Adolfo Mussafia’ (Halle: Max Niemeyer). 
As is usually the case in these memorial 
volumes, which it has become the fashion 
in Europe to dedicate to eminent scholars, 
there is considerable variety in the con- 
tributions, which come from various coun- 
tries and are printed in various languages. 
One proceeds from America, ‘Old Portu- 
guese Songs,’ by Prof. H. R. Lang of 
Yale, and contains the original text and 
an English translation of nine songs, with 
notes. The volume includes a bibliography 
of the writings of Mussafia himself, 336 in 
number, prepared by his colleague, E. Mad- 
dalena. A native of Spalato in Dalmatia, 
Mussafia is at home in many languages, and 
has written both in German and in Italian. 
The best known of his publications is bis 
Italian grammar for Germans, first issued 
in 1860, which has gone through twenty- 
seven editions, and is still widely used. 

The Dante minuscolo, recently issued by 
the enterprising Milanese publisher, Ulrico 
Hoepli, shows once more that, in the me- 
chanical part of bookmaking, Italy can at 
least hold her own with any country. Al- 
though the six hundred pages and the bind- 
ing together are barely half an inch in 
thickness, the paper is of such excellent 
quality that the print does not show 
through. The type is unusually distinct. 
The size of the charming little volume is 
about three inches by five, and the weight 
is less than three ounces. In addition to 
the complete text of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
there are some twenty pages of introduc- 
tion, and also admirably complete but con- 
densed footnotes by Prof. Raffaello For- 
naciari. This highly competent editor has 
naturally avoided controversy, and in gen- 
eral has followed the traditional reading 
and interpretation. One could not wish a 
more satisfactory pocket edition of Dante, 
and the price is exceedingly moderate. 

It was inevitable that some one should 
draw ‘Who’s Who’ upon Dr. Osler. Possibly 
many have done so, but the first really 
heavy shot from this ever-loaded gun seems 
to have been fired by Prof. Edwin G. Dexter 
of the University of Illinois in the April 
Popular Science Monthly. Of twenty-five 
different classes of men, aggregating nearly 
seven thousand, only sixteen per cent. at- 
tained the dignity of admission under forty. 
Of course, ‘Who’s Who’ does not show di- 
rectly how many of the older ‘‘Whos’’ be- 
came so under forty, but, by the ingenious 
application of mortality tables to the facts 
which are available from its pages, we are 
brought logically to the conclusion that 
more than fifty per cent. of the entire num- 
ber arrived at the assumed degree of emi- 
nence necessary to constitute one a ‘““Who”’ 
after the fortieth milestone had been 
passed. By the way, the records under the 
name of Dr. William Osler in this same vol- 
ume are interesting. He was born in 1849, 
and took his position at the Johns Hop- 
kins University when he had just completed 





his fortieth year. The medical works by 
which he is so widely known have come 
from the press at various intervals since 
that date, and thus represent only the com- 
paratively feeble efforts of his declining 
years. In the interests of the general 
health, one might wish that many other 
medical writers would leave their work for 
a similar decline. 

Dr. W. H. Workman’s account of his 
Himalayan explorations in 1902-'03 is the 
feature of the March number of the Geo- 
graphical Journal. Though largely occu- 
pied with the scientific description of an 
immense glacier, it is full of graphic 
touches and incidents, such as the fall of an 
avalanche half a mile wide. One of the 
greatest causes of suffering at the highest 
altitudes reached was the heat, which at 
noon with fresh snow became intolerable, 
the reflected heat being harder to bear than 
the direct rays. The highest sun tempera- 
ture registered was 204° Fahrenheit at an 
altitude of 17,322 feet, the maximum sun 
temperature in 1903 for a place near Cal- 
cutta being 161.9° Fahrenheit. A large 
number of photographs add much to the in- 
terest of the article, as is also the case with 
Capt. Crosthwait’s narrative of a journey in 
Patagonia. The seventh of the papers giv- 
ing the results of the Scotch Lake Survey 
deals with the lochs of the Shiel district. 
Mr. A. J. Herbertson discusses the possi- 
bility of dividing the lands into great natu- 
ral regions—that is, the development of a 
systematic geography, especially adapted 
for technical education. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number one, is 
largely devoted to Dr. E. Wagner's report 
on the Eighth International Geographic 
Congress in Washington. As regards its 
scientific work and its significance in the 
future, he holds it to have fallen below the 
level of the previous congresses. This was 
owing to the lack of a subject of absorbing 
interest, like the Antarctic Exploration at 
the Berlin Congress, to the vastly too great 
number (270) of papers presented, and to 
the excursions. He also says that the 
recognition accorded the Congress by our 
officers of state was far less than in the 
European countries where the _ previous 
congresses have been held. A. F. Stahl de- 
scribes a recent journey in Persia, an in- 
teresting episode of which was a visit to 
the tombs of Esther and Mordecai at Hama- 
dan. This is still a sacred spot, and a lamp 
is kept burning before them. Dr. F. Nansen 
discusses the three causes of ocean currents 
—the interior heat of the earth, the attrac- 
tion of the moon and sun, and the heat of 
the sun’s rays, which he considers the prin- 
cipal cause. In number two the editor, Dr. 
Supan, gives an appreciative notice of our 
Government reports on the island of Guam, 
reproducing the map which accompanies 
them. We mention further a statistical 
description of the natives of the Carolines 
and Marianne Islands, together with the 
second and concluding parts of the articles 
of Nansen and Stahl. The latter calls at- 
tention to the recent growth of Tabriz, 
which is now a city of 300,000 inhabitants 
and with a large commerce. 


~The April Allantic is noticeable for two 
strong articles of protest against present 
national tendencies, one on the Cost of 
War, by Prof. Charles J. Bullock of the 
Department of Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity; the other, on the Right and Wrong 








of the Monroe Doctrine, by Charles F. Dole 
While Prof. Bullock's article has mostly to 
do with that part of military expenditure 
which is measured in dollars and cents, he 
gives also a very forcible summary of the 
enormous cost of war in the moral and 
political degeneracy sure to accompany its 
progress and to survive its nominal cessa- 
tion. Mr. Dole shows very effectively the 
folly of the constant appeals to prejudice 
in the name of the Monroe Doctrine, in 
view of the fact that the dangers which 
justified the original declaration can by no 
stretch of the imagination be supposed to 
exist at the present time. With the South 
American countries in their present condi- 
tion, no possible colonization schemes of 
any existing European power can be sup- 
posed either to threaten a despotism over 
the native inhabitants or to be inimical to 
our own interests, granting that it is not 
to our own interests to make conquest of 
these countries for ourselves. On the one 
hand, then, the Monroe Doctrine is not 
needed, and, on the other, the constant ap- 
peal to unreasoning prejudice which is pos- 
sible under cover of it drives us into the 
support of an enormous burden of utterly 
unnecessary military and nava] expenditure 
On the purely literary side an appreciation 
of Henry James, by W. C. Brownell, is the 
chief attraction. Whether the reader will 
rise from Mr. Brownell’s forty-five columns 
with entire clearness of mind regarding Mr. 
James is doubtful, for we have here one 
over-subtle mind analyzing another. But as 
we go along we find steady enjoyment, at 
least, and occasional very just discrimina- 
tion. 


—A small volume entitled ‘English Archi- 
tecture’ comes from E. P. Dutton & Co 
Its author is Thomas Dinham Atkinson, 
architect, and it has 200 very small illus- 
trations. It is, perhaps, not surprising that 
each one of the numerous little handbooks 
devoted io this subject should improve upon 
its predecessors; but this book is notably 
sensible in its historical and critical re- 
marks. Its illustrations, too, however un- 
attractive, are perfectly well chosen and 
are intelligible. The constant recurrence 
of the first person plural, the author iden- 
tifying himself with his fellow-countrymen 
and speaking of ‘“‘us’”’ and ‘‘our art,” Is, of 
course, vexatious. But, in spite of this 
fault, the tone is critical, and we should 
like to quote the summing-up which {fs to 
be found on page 181. A sentence or two 
may be given: “Right or wrong, we remain 
intensely insular. It is perhaps our strength 
and our weakness that our aims were al- 
ways characteristically modest and even 
humble. Under the influence of the Nor- 
man we laid down immense buildings. We 
never surpassed them. ... The interior of 
the nave of Durham, the western transept 
of Ely, both inside and out, the central 
tower of St. Albans—these are rough-hewn 
epics which dwarf the efforts of later days.” 
This, we think, is novel. It is impressive 
as showing an observation of the Gothic 
churches of England, of early and of later 
times, which is more than mere national 
self-glorification. The analysis, two or 
three pages long, which follows this, is 
always suggestive and more than sugges- 
tive, going on to the close of the time of 
Wren, and touching each epoch and each 
important event with singular firmness and 
ease. It would be well for any student 
advanced enough to understand the wording 
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to learn those four or five pages by heart. 
The book is divided into history and an- 
alysis without express statement of that 
fact. Chapter i. deals with Romanesque, 
chapter ii. with Gothic, chapter iii. with 
Renaissance art, then chapter iv. seems 
to begin again with “Churches” and a study 
of the pagan basilica, chapter v. deals with 
Monasteries, chapter vi. with Houses; in 
every case, beginning with the earliest ves- 
tiges and coming down to the eighteenth 
century. Chapter vii. entitled ‘‘Conclu- 
sion,” deals with French influence upon 
England at the time of the beginnings of 
Gothic art, and also with the English 
resisting power which prevented French 
influence from carrying everything before 
it, as it was doing in western Germany and 
in northern Spain and the Low Countries. 
In spite of the strong interest which every 
English architect of insight must needs 
feel in mediwval art, this book deals with 
seventeenth-century and even eighteenth- 
century building with equal fairness and 
completeness; and what it has to say about 
Inigo Jones as the first ‘‘architect” in Eng- 
land, about the character of his design and 
of his influence, and about certain examples 
of buildings dating from 1650 to the close 
of the eighteenth century, is all intelligent 
quite beyond the custom of such essays. 


Robert Stephen Hawker (1803-75), Vicar 
of Morwenstow, has long been a picturesque 
and familiar figure. Shortly after his death, 
two rival memoirs appeared. That by Dr. 
I. G. Lee, who shared his subject’s ‘ad- 
vanced” views and Romeward tendency,’ is 
little known, and was largely polemic. The 
other, by Mr. S. Baring-Gould (who did not 
consult the family), had more charm but 
less authenticity; it was twice revised and 
reprinted, and did much to spread the fame 
of Hawker's eccentricities, virtues, and 
abilities. His “Cornish Ballads’? (1868), as 
I’roude wrote him, ‘belong to a kind which 
cultivation can no more create than it can 
create a living flower or tree’; his poems, 
as collected in 1879, called forth a kindly 
response from Longfellow and a pension to 
the widow. His Trelawney ballad (1824) is 
well known, and a brief hymn of his had 
been confounded with one long previously 
used, And now his ‘Life and Letters,’ by 
his son-in-law, C. E. Byles (John Lane), 
leaves nothing to be desired. The large 
volume is enriched by numerous quaint por- 
traits and sketches of Cornish buildings 
and monuments; the text deals frankly with 
the vicar’s excitability, extravagance, gene- 
rosity, hospitality, humor, ete., and has 
plenty of personal and local color and no 
lack of anecdote. Thus, when a _ tourist 
asked for his “views and opinions,’ the 
host led him to a window, and pointed out 
“the highest cliff on this coast, on the 
right; the church on the left; the Atlantic 
Ocean in the middle. These are my views. 
My opinions I keep to myself.””. He thought 
the alr full of spirits, and the lower ani- 
mals sharers in a future life; he cited 
Origen to show that “He who careth for 
cattle hath appointed a spiritual guardian 
for them each in its rank.” In 1863, vexed 
at the failure of punishment for Colenso’s 
heresies, he wrote, “Ours js a Church of de- 
portment without dogma or discipline’; in 
the spring of 1875, “My mind—it is gone.” 
On August 14, the evening before his death, 
he was received into the Church of Rome, 
Long before this he had worn a medal 





celebrating Pope Pius IX. and the Immacu- 
late Conception. 


—Since Italian literature began, the ques- 
tion of the language has always been a 
burning one in Italy. In spite of volum- 
inous dialect literature, periodic reversions 
to Latin, and occasional attempts to snub 
the Florentines as a lot of pedantic purists, 
the melodious and highly idiomatic speech 
of Tuscany has been the foundation of the 
literary language from Dante’s day to the 
present. Dante’s own works fixed it se- 
curely in this positicn, even though he him- 
self denied that either the Tuscan or any 
other dialect was suitable for literary use. 
So universally is it recognized that the 
Tuscans have as their birthright the ideal 
form of Italian speech, that writers from 
other parts of the peninsula—men like Ari- 
osto, Alfieri, and Manzoni—have done their 
best to assimilate their style to that of 
Florence. And now the most popular of 
living Italian writers, who was born and 
lives in the North, Edmondo De Amicis, has 
published a book in defence of the Tuscan 
vernacular, ‘L’Idioma Gentile’ (Milan: Fra- 
telli Treves). It is not a systematic treat- 
ise on grammar or rhetoric, but a collection 
of notes, sketches, and discussions, con- 
nected by their common purpose of stirring 
up the easy-going Tuscan to an apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and nobility of his native 
speech, and of inducing other Italians to 
improve theirs. De Amicis’s books sell by 
the hundred thousand, without the artificial 
stimulus that sometimes produces a demand 
for large editions, and his influence is whol- 
ly good. He believes that a common lan- 
guage is a potent means of attaining the 
unification of Italy. His own numerous 
works are notable examples of good taste 
and purity in writing; and, in spite of his 
Northern birth, he has so far mastered the 
Tuscan speech that the most captious Flor- 
entine academician rarely catches him in 
a word or phrase that is not of the purest 
Tuscan. His new book is full of instruc- 
tion and interest; it cannot fail to be valu- 
able to every one, foreigner and native 
alike, who wishes to perfect himself in the 
understanding and use of the lingua di si. 
And withal, it is fascinating reading. It 
has already created a sensation in Italy. 


—While Danish literature is fairly well 
provided with books dealing with America 
and American life—notable among which 
is Cavling’s ‘Fra Amerika’—Norwegian 
literature has been comparatively poorly 
off; only the last year or two has produced 
any at all readable works in this line. 
We refer to ‘Om Chicago,’ by Peter Daae, 
and ‘Det Norske Amerika,’ by Thoralf 
Klaveness, both published by Cammer- 
meyer in Christiania. The author of the 
former work has for a good many years 
been a resident of Chicago, working on 
the staff of a Norwegian paper published 
there, and is accordingly familiar enough 
with the several phases of life in the 
Western metropolis, which he describes 
as “America’s most American city, and 
the third largest Norwegian city in the 
world.” His aim is, in 150 pages, to ac- 
quaint the Norwegian reading public 
with Chicago and its institutions, its 
population, its criminals and its courts, 
its theatres, literature, ete., and at the 
same time, so far as Chicago may be said 
to be typical of America, with American 
life as a whole. Errors and misstatements 





are fewer than in most foreign books de- 
scribing American life, and become ap- 
parent chiefly where a more general and 
comprehensive view or a more detailed and 
specialized study is required for the under- 
standing of some institution. The absence 
of illustrations is to be regretted, and the 
author’s language bears plain witness to 
his long stay in Chicago. The other book 
above mentioned is more ambitious in its 
character. Mr. Klaveness is the editor 
of a provincial paper, who spent some 
months in the United States at the ex- 
pense of the Norwegian Government, 
with a so-called journalist’s scholarship. 
His 260 richly illustrated pages (with no 
apparent connection between illustrations 
and text, however) purpose to give an 
account of the life of Norwegian emigrants 
to the United States, with casual reference 
to American life in general. The book 
naturally contains a good many enlighten- 
ing remarks, but also abounds in errors 
and misstatements, and the author evident- 
ly takes himself rather more seriously than 
most of his readers will feel inclined to do. 
An introductory autograph letter from 
Bjoérnson praises the work highly, particu- 
larly the style. The latter may, in fact, 
be said to be a clumsy § imitation of 
Bjérnson’s own. 


—Gustav Kruell’s new engraving of Frank- 
lin, in size, in technique, and in authority, 
takes its place securely among the fore- 
most of his triumphs on the wood block; 
and for connoisseurs this statement is all- 
sufficient. The Japan proof before us be- 
longs in this artist’s later series for color, 
and displays his power to produce a solid 
and coherent personality—a portrait in 
which every things “hangs together’ and 
there is no fumbling. For his original, Mr. 
Kruell resorted to the Duplessis pastel of 
1778 now in the possession of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Fine Arts, and leaving 
much to be desired on the score of distinct- 
ness and detail, as is so often the case with 
this vehicle. Unlike the more senile pastel 
of 1783 by the same Frenchman, owned by 
Mr. John Bigelow and engraved on steel as 
the frontispiece to his ‘Life of Franklin 
from his Works,’ this presentment looks to 
the left. It is again distinguished by a 
fur collar; but, above all, the mouth is a 
line of singular subtlety, by which it would 
almost be as proper to characterize this re- 
markable print as to identify the work of 
the old painters by a chair or other acces- 
sory. It is the first thing to fix the atten- 
tion. The flesh, the flowing hair, the several 
components of the dress, are executed with 
the customary mastery; indeed, the way in 
which the bust is handled, with its diversity 
of stuffs and folds, is delightful to study, 
while this and the background are both sub- 
ordinated to the face and ever lead us back 
to it. Clearly, the hand which successfully 
delineated Lincoln and Webster and Beet- 


hoven and all the great subjects between, - 


has lost none of its cunning or its patience 
Mr. Kruell’s address is No, 102 Sussex Ave- 
nue, East Orange, N. J. 


RECENT POETRY. 


In the six ornate but rather ill-printed 
volumes of the collected edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems (Harpers), we have, in 
some respects at least, the most important 
body of poetry by a living writer. About 
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the only wholly new offering in the set is 
a dedicatory epistle of twenty-five pages 
addressed to Theodore Watts-Dunton, in 
which the poet, in some highly characteris- 
tic prose, endeavors to forestall both ‘“‘the 
purblind scrutiny of prepossession’” and 
“the squint-eyed inspection of malignity,” 
of which he has had some experience in the 
past. The epistle is in the main a some- 
what grandiloquent synopsis of the succes- 
sion of fervid moods which Mr. Swinburne 
has voiced in his verse, with repeated as- 
surances of their sincerity. Not all of its 
asseverations are quite verified in the poetry 
that follows. ‘‘My first if not my strongest 
ambition,”’ he says, ‘‘was to do something 
worth doing, and not utterly unworthy of 
a young countryman of Marlowe the teach- 
er, and Webster the pupil, of Shakspere, in 
the line of work which those three poets 
had left as a possibly unattainable example 
for ambitious Englishmen.’ Despite this 
ex-cathedra pronouncement, it seems to us, 
in reading all the six volumes, that the 
striking thing about the poetry of Mr. 
Swinburne is that it is not essentially, in 
form and spirit, English poetry at all; that 
it is rather the work of a spiritual country- 
man of Hugo and Baudelaire. The char- 
acteristic marks of great English poetry we 
do not find in it very plentifully. If we 
mistake not, there has never been an Eng- 
lish poet of the first rank who did not 
show the native English gift for terse and 
gnomic expression—the ability to throw an 
apothegm into a line of verse. In English 
poetry, in the very turbulence of passion 
there has always been a certain moderation 
and reserve approaching almost to curt- 
ness. Hence, even in English poets of the 
second rank, the fine, closely-packed single 
line has been more in evidence than in any 
other poetry outside of Dante and Virgil. 
Yet nowhere beneath the swirling, Strauss- 
like measures of Mr. Swinburne’s resound- 
ing poems, with their celebration of 
‘panic’ and ‘‘nympholepsy,”’ do we find 
much trace of this gift of terse wisdom; 
and memorable single lines are few. Per- 
haps the most English thing in him is his 
deep love of the sea in all the phases which 
he enumerates in a clause of the epistle, 
which, isolated, strangely echoes the ca- 
dence of his most characteristic lines— 

“The revels and the terrors and the glories of the 

sea."’ 

But if Mr. Swinburne’s ample collected 
achievement lacks that last element of po- 
etic permanence which comes from a deep 
national quality, it is clearly of a larger 
and more momentous volume than it has 
always been possible to recognize. No 
modern poet except his master, Hugo, has 
been more constantly capable of a certain 
kind of music: the echo, as Hugo said of 
his own verse in the notable Preface, to 
‘Les Voix Intérieures,’ ‘‘bien confus et bien 
affaibli, sans doute, mais fidéle, l'auteur le 
croit, de ce chant qui répond en nous au 
chant que nous entendons hors de nous.” 
No living poet has studied the intricate 
cadences of Greek choruses more minutely 
and imitated them more successfully. No 
living poet has taken a more unwavering 
stand as the singer of human rights, even 
if he has envisaged them from the angle 
rather of a Continental revolutionary than 
of a poet of the isles where Freedom 
broadens slowly down from precedent to 
precedent. And, finally, no living poet has 
drunk more deeply of the old wells of poesy 
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in literature. As he says in a heightened 
passage of the dedicatory epistle, which 
would make exemplary reading both for our 
parlor performers in poetry and for those 
slighter members of the Tribe of Walt who 
are so dissident from the apostolic succes 
sion of poets: 

“The half-brained creature to whom books 
are other than living things, may see with 
the eyes of a _ bat, and draw with 
the fingers of a mole, his dullard distinction 
between books and life; those who live the 
fuller life of a higher animal than he, 
know that books are to poets as much a 
part of that life as pictures are to painters 
or as music is to musicians, dead matter 
though they may be to the spiritual still- 
born children of dirt and dulness who find 
it possible and natural to live while dead 
in heart and brain. Marlowe and Shak- 
spere, A°schylus and Sappho do not for us 
live only on the dusty shelves of libra- 


An uncommonly masculine volume is that 
of the ‘Selected Poems’ of John Davidson 
(John Lane). Mr. Davidson has drawn from 
his seven earlier volumes with a shrewd 
critical sense. He has shown an evident 
velleity in the selection to play up, so to 
say, a single phase of his talent. As that 
phase, however, is h’s most characteristic, 
the volume is, as a matter of fact, pretty 
adequately representative. That gift of 
haunting song which readers of his other 
volumes remember, is not very much in evi- 
dence here; but this has never been more 
than a passing interest in his wilful work 
His unusual mastery of narrative construc- 
tion in verse, his energy of conception and 
readiness in the fundamental mind-work of 
poetry, are all shown here at their best 
in the “Ballads,”” which make the bulk of 
the book. Mr. Davidson envisages life with 
a deep tragic sense. He sees it steadily 
yet he does not see it quite whole—sui- 
cide and seduction do not play quite that 
chief part in the world which they do in 
Mr. Davidson's poetry; yet, for all the 
grimness of Mr. Davidson's habitual mood, 
the vigor and color of his poetic speech are 
marvellously refreshing. How vividly star 
tling is the conclusion of his “Ballad of 
Hell,” where the lady who has been be- 
trayed into killing herself for love escapes 
from the pit: 

‘‘Across the weltering deep she ran; 

A stranger thing was never seen: 
rhe damned stood silent to a man; 
They saw the great gulf set between 


‘To her it seemed a meadow fair; 
And flowers sprang up about her feet. 
She entered Heaven; she climbed the stair 
And knelt down at the mercy-seat. 


‘“Seraphs and saints with one great voice 
Welcomed that soul that knew pot fear; 
Amazed to find it could rejoice, 
Hell raised a hoarse, half-human cheer."’ 


In his ‘Musa Verticordia’ (John Lane) 
Mr. Francis Coutts shows a similar en- 
deavor after sincerity and directness. At 
times this mood seems to partake of a cer- 
tian prosaic hardness of view, of phrase, 
and of versification, that gives to a poem 
the effect rather of a tersely turned para 
graph of prose than of musical and mem- 
orable verse; but Mr. Coutts is always 
thoughtful and always sensitive to the 
imaginative import of his ideas, so that 
sometimes, when a true poetic glow is im- 
parted to him by the energy of his sub- 
ject, his writing is, to adopt an overworked 
but useful word, suggestive. His ‘‘Bay- 
reuth: An Antithesis” presents him at his 
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best. The first member of the antithesis is 
Parsifal: 


“Deep in the forest's a ui’n mc } 
Dangeoned in te 
Kaights of t a 1 
The a a fa eit “ ‘ 
There ‘ 
There “ 
Sir Parsifal is tempted by a 2 
Half ghost himself; sine t er knew 
So the verse runs on, in an adn able pre- 
sentation ¢ the wan mediwval mood of 
morbid fervor. The second member of the 
antithesis is ‘“‘Die Meistersinger,”” which pre- 
sents, as Mr. Coutts sees it, an honester 
view of life 
‘Released f hat ia ‘ 
And com ‘ t! ad 
With him who cobbled and 
High on the hills of fe we 
“Well met, Hans Sa: We grasp 5 and 
We look you full in the face and feel 
iat men who in the sunshine 
Need neve in tt darkness k 
‘The Twin Immortalities and Other 
Poems,’ by Charles E. Russell (The Ham- 
mersmark Publishing Co.) avowedly an 
attempt to further that Anderestreben of 
the arts of music and poetry, of the wisdom 
of which w have in th olumns been 
constrained to express a certain skepticism. 


In the titular poem of the volume we have a 
sonorous rhapsody of that heaven of song 
where the masters of poetry and music 
together go: 

There dwell forever now the » 
Whose strains remembered bring the stars to earth 


There mighty Bas by Milton stroll 


Made one by springtime’s mirt! 
Bartholdt walks by Suekling’s sick 
Great-browed and pondering 
Or in vision after vision wande xg 
Brahms seeks the ways untried 
Schumann and Shelley through the i est lands 
Or past deep hills hold thoughtful pa 
Reethoven close by Hugo star 
Wi lemn, tender face 
And kindly Iike the sun in fall 
Phe splendid light of Shakspers ' 


In other poems in the volume Mr. Russell 
has made a set attempt to follow the 


a classical sonata. We have, 


structure of 
for example, in a fine poem on Graubiinden, 
that cradle of democracy, four movements 
Andante cantablle—Allegrorisoluto, Adagio, 
Allegro con brio, and Rondo. Mr. Russell 
has made in these poems an uncommonly 
intelligent but not quite convincing experi- 
ment. In any concerted poem a close anal- 
ysis of the succession of moods is likely to 
reveal something of essential musical 
structure. Even writers of prose in the 
least imaginative must sometimes have 
been vaguely aware of a similar constrain- 
ing principle in the ordonnance of their 
paragraphs. The trouble is, however, that 
the music of poetry can never be a matter 
of pure sound, for its material is words, 
which have the awkward characteristic of 
embodying ideas, concepts, and notions 
Readers of poetry through some thousands 
of years have come to expect these ideas, 
concepts, and notions, and they are pretty 
sure to come away from the reading of the 
poetry which is written with set musical 
intent with a certain sense of frustration, 
and a feeling that they have been defrauded 
of an essential part of true poetic pleasure, 
We like Mr. Russe!! better in those poems 
where his musical structure is only im- 
plicit. He has an admirable gift of phrase, 
which at its best is alive to its finger tir 
He would do well, however, to consider the 
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modicum of truth which is in Poe’s dictum 
that a long lyric is a contradiction in 
terms; for his poetic impulse is so unflag- 
ging, and his mind so full of remembered 
cadences and colors, that too many of his 
pieces come to be a little overdrawn. Yet 
it is not often that one finds a volume of 
verse more fulfilled of the true poetic unc- 
tion, more fervent with the old dream of hu- 
man brotherhood. Some of the least am- 
bitious pieces are best of all—witness this 
picturesque rowing song: 


“Sweep—sweep—sweep 
By winding shore and willowy screen, 
Sweep—sweep—sweep 
Across tree-shadows gray or green, 
By shelving beach of crinkling sand, 
And deeps where drowsing cattle stand; 
By white vine-scented cottage trim, 
And where the red vine clusters peep, 
Sweep—sweep—sweep 
And the strong white eddies leap 
Where the broad blades run in the burning sun 
With their sweep—sweep—sweep 


‘By mouldering pier-heads that still keep 
Their watch and ward on silent streams, 
By grand-dams in wide doors asleep 
And dreaming who shall say what dreams. 
And further in cool breaths of pine 
That taste like some old-vintage wine, 
Where searce one ray of the saffron day 
Through the arch of the incense shrine makes 
way, 
Where the shadowy walls an echo make 
To the sweep--sweep—sweep 
And the dancing globes in my wake 
Of tree-top line and gold-leaf shine 
The tinted image take. 


‘‘Sweep—sweep—sweep 
Now where great domes of cloudland drift, 
Sweep-—-sweep— sweep 
Now where long shafts of sunlight shift 
Through blue and white and golden brown, 
Where sloping fields of wheat come down, 
Where through burnt fumes of summer bloom 
The slender village steeples loom 
Or broken in the bow-wave’s curl, 
Sweep—sweep—sweep 
And the face of a country girl 
Round-eyed and brown from the bridge looks 
down 
To watch the foam-wreaths whirl 


“Sweep sweep sweep 
The oar rings true like a crystal bell; 
Sweep sweep—sweep 
The rushes lisp in the tiny swell; 
And the treble tinkling of the song 
Up where the keen prow shears along 
Keeps tune and time with the plashing chime, 
Keeps note for pote with the sterner rhyme 
Of the grumbling gear of the sliding seat. 
Sweep-—-sweep—sweep 
And beneath the hard-pressed feet 
The ripples rise, the slim bow flies 
To the song of the sliding seat."’ 


‘The Garden of Years, and Other Poems,’ 
by the late Guy Wetmore Carryl (Putnams), 
is a sorrowful volume in its indication of 
defeated promise. It shows Mr. Carry] just 
working out of the Byronic mood, with fore- 
gleams of a sincerity and eloquence in 
verse which, coupled with hig exceptional 
mastery of the long rolling line and of the 
largo movement, might have carried him 
far. His quality can be no more fitly shown 
than in the verses entitled “On the Prow,” 
which, with something of a Tennysonian 
color, recall, without imitating, a familiar 
poem of Clough’s: 

“Strange, silent Kast! Across the solemn calm 

The slender ship outward and onward strives, 

Bearing to odorous shores of date and palm 

The burden of a bundred little lives, 


“On a light course drift I toward the verge 
Beyond which lies what now I may not know; 
Yet my heart whispers, “These gray wastes of 
surge , 
Stretch whither it is good for me to go.’ 





“Youth like the speeding sun left far behind— 
Unanswered questions mutely sent before— 

O great, dim East, what welcome shall I find 
When thy wide arms unveil the distant shore? 


“The prow knows not the harbor that it nears. 
Nor I if thou shalt bring the seeker rest 
Yet the strong hand the fragile ship that steers 
Will guide her to the haven that is best."’ 


Mr. Robert Loveman, in his ‘Songs from 
a Georgia Garden’ (Lippincott), proves 
himself again one of the verse writers 
whose gift is for the thumbnail sketch 
rather than for the large canvas. His range 
is slender, and a certain eccentric slight- 
ness and fragility is his habitual quality. 
Sometimes, however, his little unnamed 
poems are very individual and right—a 
kind of poetic pin-prick, pleasantly pro- 
vocative, as in this: 

“What! I fear death? 
Believe me, no; 

Out of a mystery we come, 
Into the light we go. 


“What! I fear death? 
I swear to thee 

My chiefest thought is one 
Of curiosity.” 


A similar gift for terse poetic expres- 
sion, with a considerably greater burden 
of thought and feeling, is seen in ‘Cassia, 
and Other Poems,’ by Edith M. Thomas 
(Badger). In Miss Thoraas’s verse there 
is, however, always something of a strug- 
gle between a native endowment of song 
and the disposition to ratiocinate, that 
sometimes results in crabbed verse. 

The best of the poems which Mrs. Flor- 
ence Earle Coates has brought together in 
‘Mine and Thine’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
are those which deal with persons, ranging 
from Socrates to William B. Yeats. These 
are always sympathetic to the essential 
quality of the man. Sometimes they are ex- 
cellent examples of sonnet eloquence, like 
this, of Jean Francois Millet: 


“Not far from Paris, in fair Fontainebleau, 

A lovely, memory-baunted hamlet lies, 

Whose tender spell makes captive, and deties 
Forgetfulness. The peasants come and go—- 
Their backs too used to stoop—and patient sow 
The harvest which their narrow need supplies; 
Even as when, earth’s pathos in his eyes, 
Millet dwelt here, companion of their woe, 


Loved Barbizon! with thorns, not laurels, crowned, 
Iie looked thy sorrows in the face, and found 
Vital as seed warm nestled in the sod 

The hidden sweetness at the heart of pain; 
Trusting thy sun and dew, thy wind and rain, 
At home with nature, and at one with God.’’ 


In the ‘Poems’ of Hildegarde Hawthorne 
(Badger) a graceful lyric gift, a vein of 
pretty fancy, and a habitual mood of ideal- 
ity are very little inconvenienced by dis- 
turbing mental processes. The volume con- 
tains several songs as tuneful as this: 


“Sing me a sweet, low song of night 
Before the moon is risen, 

A song that tells of the stars’ delight 
Kacaped from the day's bright prison; 

A song that croons with the cricket's voice, 
That sleeps with the shadowed trees; 

A song that should bid my heart rejoice 
At its tender mysteries! 


“And then when the song ts ended, love, 
Bend down your head upto me, 

Whisper the word that was born above 
Kre the moon had swayed the sea; 

Kre the brightest star began to shine 
Or the farthest sun to burn, 

The oldest of words, O heart of mine, 
Yet newest, and sweet to learn.” 


‘A Pageant of Life,’ by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, jr. (Badger), is the intelligent verse 
of a scholarly man of fine sensibilities, who 





has meditated the literary history of the 
world long and minutely. This history 
is poetically presented in a series of son- 
nets. It begins with one on Heraclitus, 
touches in passing on such subjects as 
“‘Alexander’s Empire,”’ ‘‘Lucretius,’’ ‘‘Saint 
Anthony,” ‘‘Cervantes,’’ and “Ka*i,’’ and 
ends with one on ‘‘Democracy,’’ wherein we 
have a rather pessimistic picture of mod- 
ern man, who 
“chants with might and main, 

In penny sheets, self-laudatory hymns— 
Monster, with arms, legs, belly, and no brain.’’ 
Besides the ‘“‘Pageant of Life’’ there are 
some gracefully turned songs and a few 
admirably close and sympathetic transla- 
tions from Leopardi. For a reader of book- 

ish tastes this is a pleasant volume. 

For the vast unconsidereq remainder of 
what may be called by the generic name 
of Badger poets, Mr. Philip Green Wright 
may stand as fairly representative. In a 
“foreword” to Mr. Wright’s ‘Dial of the 
Heart,’ Mr. Charles A. Sandburg says: 

“Of the making of verses, doggerel, 
yawps, and blats, there is no end. Rare is 
the one who has approached his task, say- 
ing: ‘I want to make something fine, 
something that will show the _ best 
and truest of myself, something that 
will be a gratification to the highest 
and strongest in me.’ Yet that is the 
spirit in which I believe Philip Green 
Wright has written out these pieces of 
poetry. Are they to be classic? Not all of 
them. But there are passages that so ac- 
curately, so sincerely, and with such heart- 
stir reflect what every thinking, feeling man 
and woman knows, that they will live a 
long time.’ 


Revolving the work of Badger poets as a 
class, the salient and essential quality of 
all is seen to be this trait which Mr. Sand- 
burg has so memorably named heart-stir. 
A single specimen of it from the writings 
of Mr. Wright will perhaps be adequate. It 
is a “Quatrain”’: 

“Oh, to throw off the incubus! 

Oh, to laugh long and free as though I had blond, 

curly hair! 

Not to care a damn for men or fate, 

To feel myself an elemental force, one with rain, 

sunshine, and wind.’’ 

Heart-stir being thus rife in the land, 
we might expect that the momentous events 
of present years would find some expres- 
sion in song. This is, indeed, the case. 
‘The Senator: A Threnody,’ by the Rev. 
Henry Carver McCook (George W. Jacobs), 
is a memorial poem of 171 pages, dealing 
with the life and political activity of the 
late Mareus A. Hanna. The fourth canto 
of the poem is “A Plea for Immortality,” 
and the fifth contains some description of 
the life beyond, all conducted with a skill 
evidencing considerable homiletic experi- 
ence, 

Another poem for the times is “An In- 
augural Ode,” by Mr. Alexander Blair Thaw 
(Nelson, N. H.: The Monadnock Press), 
which presents the conventional emotions 
of a thoughtful and well-read man on In- 
auguration day, with considerable metrical 
facility. 

A considerable fervor of feeling, accom- 
panied by an easy command of poetic rheto- 
ric, gives at first reading to Mr. Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles’s ‘Love Triumphant’ 
(Dana Estes & Co.) a pleasant individuality. 
Despite a good deal of straining after the 
“modern note,’’ the poetry of Mr. Knowles 
is markedly reminiscent. In weaving the 
variations about the old theme of yester 
years he is particularly skilful. In the 
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first and title poem of the volume we have 
the fine, if somewhat loosely imaged lines: 
**Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 
All the galleons of Greece 
Drink the ocean's dreamless peace,’’ etc.. 


and so on to the lesson of the perdurability 
of love. In the next poem, the same theme 
is handled in a pretty new measure: 
‘‘Lovers kissed and parted, 
Eyes were moist and blue, 
In the Midian meadows 
Moses knew. 


Cheeks were wet with weeping, 
Brows were hot with fire, 

Ere the hand of Homer 
Swept the lyre. 


And this masque of midnight 
And the moon’s white face 

Looked on Nile and Jordan 
Thebes and Thrace,’’ 


and so on to the end: 


“Press thy lips to mine, dear. 
Thus—and thus—and thus— 

Space and time sball perish 
Slain by us. 


All the lands of wonder, 
Years of pain and bliss, 

We will taste together 
In that kiss!’’ 


This is all rather pleasant in its warm 
fluency, but, as one reads on through the 
book and re-reads, the rhetorical virtuosi- 
ty becomes more obvious and the poetry 
less. Mr. Knowles’s writing would gain 
by a more rigorous selection, by the un- 
sparing pruning of the pieces selected, and 
by a more laborious study to replace the 
specious loud rhetorical phrase by the in- 
evitable word of poetry. 


VAMBERY’S MEMOIRS. 


The Story of My Struggles: The Memoirs 
of Arminius Vambéry. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1904. 2 vols. Pp. 492. 


There have been few autobiographies at 
once so outspoken and so evidently truth- 
ful as this. Dr. VAambéry, without ques- 
tion, knows himself, and he has here com- 
municateq that knowledge without reserve. 
The details of his life, from his unrecorded 
birth of unknown date, to his residence 
now at Budapest as an authority of the 
first rank on the politics of Europe and 
Asia, are set forth clearly. Equally clear 
are the analysis and statement of his mo- 
tives, beliefs, and ideals, his whole inner 
life. His estimate, too, of his opportuni- 
ties, powers, and achievements is of evi- 
dent soundness. Ruling out the inevitable 
blind spot, not many men have seen them- 
selves so steadily and so wholly as they 
are, as has this Hungarian Jew. 

It is the life of a linguist, not of a schol- 
ar; of a looker-on of Oriental politics, not 
of an official nor even of a politician; of a 
Jew-cosmopolitan, not of a Hebrew; of 
an amateur in religions and a disciple ot 
Voltaire and Strauss; of a man of one 
great journey, not of a man with wander- 
ing in his blood. There is a deep pathos, 
too, in it all. His country callg him a Jew, 
and a Jew is not a Hungarian; he would 
not call himself a Hebrew, and the syna- 
gogue will have none of him. His atti- 
tude towards religion in general is that 
of the over and done eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries—an attitude which 
sees priestcraft only, and holds that Hu- 
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rope leads the world in spite of Chrjstian- 
ity. He has done better work for England 
than many English statesmen, and yet is 
almost without a country, so out of touch 
in race, religion, and country he is and 
has been with all his environment. But 
there is another side. The place of these 
primary garments of existence has been 
taken for him by the broadest spirit of hu- 
manity. Not simply to see men and cities, 
nor even to survey mankind in philosophic 
leisure, has been his life. But to merge 
himself in every race and in every kind 
and condition of men—to lose his mother- 
tongue and to know none as such save the 
tongue of the hour—to act a part with all 
the histrionic genius of the Hebrew race, 
until (following the command of Muham- 
mad, ‘“‘Weep when you read the Qur’an, and 
if you cannot weep, feign weeping; in time 
you will weep’’) these mimic words and 
actions became his own—to turn cosmopo- 
lite, in no cold, detached sense, but by tak- 
ing the world (at least, the Orient world) 
to his heart—this has been for him the sub- 
stance of his life, and its own exceeding 
great reward. And so, at the last, he looks 
back to the sneering advice of his cleri- 
cal teacher in the gymnasium, ‘‘Moshele, 
why dost thou study? It would be better 
for thee to be a butcher,” and knows that 
it was well to study and that his life has 
been worth living. 

So it was from the very beginning. Lame, 
poor, half-starved, contemned, an irrepres- 
sible vitality, loquacity, industry kept him 
moving steadily on a course which was in 
essentials that of all his life to come. His 
religious beliefs dropped away from him 
without a struggle. They simply vanished, 
ard he went on without them. They had 
never interpreted or vitalized the world 
to him, and, when they were gone, the 
world was still as of old—very good and 
needing no interpretation. His Catholic in- 
structors used him as acolyte at the Mass; 
he served very calmly, just as he was to 
take part thereafter in Dervish dhikrs. He 
was a good student, but ordered study with 
its certificates and regular promotions did 
not interest him. Languages, for him, were 
everything, and these he learned for use, 
not discipline. He talked if need be to him- 
self; he read, above all, poetry and imagi- 
native literature. He learned, too, to de- 
pend upon himself, and to take short views 
into the future. He felt secure that he 
would come through somehow, although 
starvation seemed round the next corner. 
An iron industry at the things which he 
liked, an unquenchable hopefulness, and a 
power of making things turn up carried him 
along. 

Then came the first journey to the East, 
begun on some scanty savings as a private 
tutor. At Constantinople, Vambéry finally 
found himself. His savings soon gave out, 
but, as a tutor in languages, a reciter of 
poetry in cafés, and finally as an accepted 
member of Turkish households, known as 
Reshid Efendi and as good as a Muslim, 
with no questions asked on either side, he 
slipped into the smooth, easy-going cur- 
rent of Oriental life. It was now that he 
learned to know the East on the inside. He 
had long heard it calling, and recognized 
that it was a career. Libraries, too, opened 
to him; MSS became accessible, Chagataic 
texts raised again for him the problem of 
the origins of the Hungarian race. These 
last saved him, too, from the fatal spell of 
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Oriental sloth Commissioned by the 


Magyar Acaceomy to investigate in Central 
Asia the reiationships of the Magyar lan 
guage, and furnished by them with scanty 
funds and a magniloquent Latin letter of 
safe conduct, he left Budapest in 1861 on his 
great journey 

But little good for that lay in these Eu 
ropean helps. It was to Constantinople 
that his real success was due. When he left 
there in turn, it was as Reshid Bfendi 
with official passport and letters of com 
mendation to the Turkish Minister at 
Teheran. He was to be a real Turk there 
after, and a dervish dependent on alms, and 
journeying to the sacred shrines of Bu 
khara. In Persia, it is true, he was, as a 
Turk, a Sunnite heretic; but religious de 
tails sat easily upon him, and a dervish has 
a large latitude allowed and taken. At 
Teheran a fresh start was made, and this 
time in Sunnite Central Asia the Turkish 
commendations had full weight. Added to 
this, and more weighty than all, was a 
solemn passport from the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, giving him the title of Hajji. This, 
above all else, carried him through, but it 
may be a subject of meditation how much 
lying, first and last, the use of it must have 
involved. Burton, it may be remarked, held 
that no one who had not actually been 
through a pilgrimage could maintain such a 
title. The knowledge required could be 
gained at first hand only. 

Into this great journey there is no need 
to enter here. By it Vambéry became known 
and remains known; he never made another. 
His knowledge of the East he had practi- 
cally gained before, but this spectacular 
feat gave him the ear of Europe. And yet, 
as he says himself, there was nothing in it 
so different from his early life. The expe- 
riences of the young Jew, despised and mock- 
ed, hungry and weary, had been much those 
of the mendicant dervish in the terrors, phy- 
sical and mental, of the steppes of Asia. All 
his life he had been playing parts until 
they had become a reality for him. Further, 
it was not accident which now led him to 
England and made him the champion of Eng 
land against the world. To his own coun- 
try he was a very dubious Jew; though he 
writes himself to this day a Hungarian, in 
Hungary no theatre existed then for his 
public appearance. The two powers to which 
he might naturally turn were the Eastern 
rivals, England and Russia. But with Rus- 
sia, plainly, he could have no part. He and 
his race and his country knew Russia too 
well. The Jewish people and the oppressed 
nationalities of Eastern Europe had no ques- 
tion where friendship for freedom might be 
found. So to London he went with his book, 
and discovered how England receives the 
man who has done something—above all, has 
been where no one else has been, and who 
knows something bearing on the moment 
and can tell it clearly. His future was thus 
fixed. He was to be a political Orientalist, a 
writer of books, magazine articles, news- 
paper letters, and paragraphs bearing on 
living situations. 

To this part of his life Professor V4m- 
béry gives his second volume as a whole, 
It is marked throughout by the same keen 
insight into others as into himself, the same 
absolute frankness and truthfulness. His 
characterizations are full of good-humored 
appreciation. Of his own little vanities he 
makes no secret, and of how flattering and 
pleasant he found the attentions of (for ex- 
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ample) both Victoria and Edward VII.—how 
wounded, too, he was by the long neglect 
which he met with in his own country, and 
how unquenchable has been his love of dis- 
tinction and fame. A childlike naiveness 
that disarms criticism runs through all this. 
The pictures, moreover, which he puts be- 
fore us are so bright and telling; the at- 
mosphere of the whole is so garrulously at- 
tractive; the spirit is so transparently hon- 
est, and the ideals for the liberty and prog- 
ress of the world are so uncompromising, 
that it would take the most pronounced 
anti-Britisher to be irritated by his vision 
of the destinies of England. Nor is there 
at any point a touch of bitterness; even 
Mr. Gladstone is dealt with playfully. Few 
choices, indeed, have been so speedily and 
completely vindicated by events as his be- 
tween the twe great Oriental Powers. With 
every day, at present, the difference which 
he saw is becoming clearer to the most 
prejudiced, 

The same holds true of his judgments on 
the present condition of Persia and Turkey. 
The pages which tell of his intercourse with 
the present Sultan and with the late Nasre- 
din Shah are among the most weighty in his 
book. No European has known the Sultan 
as he; certainly none has published his esti- 
mate so fully and frankly. What is said 
here is evidently meant to mark the close 
of a long and difficult acquaintance, and is 
practically a confession of failure to solve 
that problem in character. Yet some points 
are made absolutely clear: one, that Abdul 
Hamid still regards the Turkish empire as 
the personal property of himself and his 
dynasty; and another, that the Armenian 
massacres, with or without cause, were de- 
liberately planned by him. A “box on the 
ear’ he called them to Vambéry, when in- 
cautiously speaking of his purpose. 

It is characteristic for the linguist in the 
strict sense that two passages (pp. 127, 365) 
are quoted in hopelessly bad Arabic, and as- 
cribed to the Koran, where they assuredly 
do not occur. More strange, for one more 
of a Turk than the Turks, is the definition 
(p. 373) of a “‘Khaliph,”’ as ‘‘a lawful de- 
scendant of Muhammad.”’ Professor V4am- 
béry must write with a very running pen 
indeed. But there can be no question of the 
truth of his colors; and that, here, is the 
main thing. 


A Gardener's Year. By H. Rider Haggard. 
With plan and twenty-five illustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 


A great charm of all honestly written 
books on gardening resides in the frankness 
with which disappointments and mistakes 
are recorded. Such records are instructive 
and attractive just in proportion to the 
openness of the confessions. Mr. Haggard 
has much literary skill, and he knows how 
to turn to best account the history of his 
errors, The errors and failures serve as the 
most admirable background to-bring out into 
strong relief the guccesses and peaceful 
triumphs. The successes in this well-man- 
aged garden have been many, and the mis- 
takes are relatively few. 

There are, in truth, two gardens under de- 
scription, one by the easternmost shore of 
Suffolk, in England, where the author has 
waged a vigorous battle with the encroach- 
ing sea; the other, a diversified estate of 
about three acres, with six glass~houses, is 
the main subject of the pfesent book. The 





record runs through a varied year from Jan- 
uary, 1903, and comes to a close in Decem- 
ber, with comments of satisfaction that the 
months have been, on the whole, well spent, 
and that the garden is in better condition 
than when the year began. An American 
must remember, as he reads this pleasant 
book, that English skies are not like ours, 
and, secondly, that the writer of the record 
has passed much of his active life in a coun- 
try where the climatic extremes are not 
wholly unlike those which try our souls. 
Mr. Haggard evinces a patience under the 
trials of English weather which has been 
evolved from climatic conditions in the 
south of Africa. The sudden and unwelcome 
changes of weather, in both the large garden 
and that near the shore, appear to have been 
borne by the writer with admirable equanim- 
ity and even taken as a matter of course. 
There is not much that can be quoted from 
the book to illustrate its agreeable style or 
to indicate the large amount of sound infor- 
mation which it contains, but attention must 
be called to one statement which shows the 
good courage that characterized the efforts 
of this lover of plants. 

At the author’s place, in Kessingland, in 
Suffolk, the cliffs and sandy shore are swept 
by fierce winds from the northeast. Under 
the steady beating of the wind and sea, great 
encroachments were being made upon the 
sandy beach. To protect in a measure this 
treacherous and shifting barrier, the writer 
planted a beach-grass (Ammophiia arenaria) 
in considerable quantity, and left the plants 
to struggle for a foothold. Seawalls are 
worthless as defenders—they are costly and 
unsatisfactory; but, after five years of Ma- 
rum grass, the beach had risen about twelve 
feet in height, in some places coming over 
the grass itself. In all the high tides not a 
single clump has been washed away, and the 
extreme limit of the sea seems to have been 
pushed back more than twenty yards. Some 
of the strongly entrenched tussocks of the 
Marum plants are now three feet through, 
and hold the shifting particles together 
firmly, binding them into a band of steel 
instead of a rope of sand. Along our ex- 
posed coast from the elbow of Cape Cod to 
its finger-tips at Provincetown, there are 
many places where sand-stays have been 
tried, but at times with only indifferent suc- 
cess, and they have been used ineffectually 
on our doomed Sable Island off the coast 
of Nova Scotia. It would seem as if the 
good results obtained by Mr. Haggard should 
again brace up our courage to a renewal of 
the fight against the sea. 

It may be well to call attention also to the 
excellent judgment shown by Mr. Haggard 
in his indulgence to his laborers. On his 
place of three acres, where there were all 
sorts of plants cultivated, he had a head 
gardener, an assistant of twenty-one, an old 
man of seventy, and a general workman. The 


‘old man was of little use except to look 


after an oll-engine and attend to jobs around 
the house; the general workman came only 
when he was specially needed. Therefore, 
the staff consisted of two active men. But 
the relations which existed between the 
master and men were so amicable that both 
employees were loyal in the highest de- 
gree, Every now and then the head-gardener, 
Mason, would have his way, and that is as 
it should be, Nothing does a lover of a gar- 
den so much real good as to be now and then 
sharply headed off in his plans by a skilled 
workman who is devoted to his craft, loyal 





to his special garden, and faithful to his 
master. And nothing does the master more 
permanent good than to keep his temper 
during these struggles for supremacy. Mr. 
Haggard has, in his garden, an even temper, 
and appears to be a good judge of men. He 
is certainly, too, an excellent amateur gar- 
dener. 





The Long Ago and the Later On; or, Rec- 
ollections of Eighty Years. By George 
Tisdale Bromley. San Francisco: A. W. 
Robertson, 1904. Pp, 289. 


“Uncle George,” eighty-eight years old, 
who now for the first time ventures upon 
the field of authorship, is a prince in Bo- 
hemia—not in the province of which Prague 
is the capital, nor in that boundless prov- 
ince whose leaders are found in London, 
Paris, and New York, but in that limited 
and reserved Bohemia which maintains a 
club in San Francisco, famous for its pro- 
motion of wit, merriment, and friendship, 
to say nothing of its contributions to art, 
letters, and music. ; 

In the outside world, Mr. Bromley has 
held several positions which might give him 
title to grateful remembrance upon the 
Pacific Coast, but doubtless that which 
would give him most pleasure is “Uncle 
George of Bohemia.’’ Like his brother 
Isaac, well known in the newspaper world 
ot New York, he is prodigal in humor, un- 
premeditated and genuine; much of it, 
however, so effervescent that its sparkle 
vanishes at the sight of pen and ink. He 
is a blend of New England Puritanism and 
of California freedom. Never unmindful of 
the lessons of his younger days, he has 
always been ready for adveniure, good- 
fellowship, and fun. If he had devoted 
himself to the pen, he might have won a 
place with John Phoenix, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, and other humorists of California. 
He has their keen appreciation of droll sit- 
uations, and their readiness for unexpected 
sallies, their love of local color, but he 
has not their command of written speech. 
At “high Jinks’ and “low Jinks,’ at an 
after-dinner speech, at an unexpected call 
in any assembly, he was sure to bring down 
the house. His healthy frame, his plea- 
sant manners, his overflowing good nature, 
his spontaneity, his unexpectedness, made 
him welcome in Tokio, Tientsin, and Pe- 
kin, as well as in San Francisco and New 
York, in the mining camps, on shipboard, 
or in the more restricted circles where 
propriety is installed. For example, he was 
called upon offhand to make a speech at 
an alumni meeting in Berkeley, where he 
recognized among the dignitaries on the 
dais a younger townsman of his, and forth- 
with volunteered a chapter of comparative 
biography, which aroused shouts of laugh- 
ter from the assembled graduates: 

‘We have known each other long and 
well. The same lovely New England town 
that can boast of being his birthplace, I 
also honored by having beer born there; 
we have flown our kites by the same east- 
nor’west wind, swam in the same river, 
skated on the same pond; and although he 
was a Congregationalist and I was a Bap- 
tist, it did not prevent us from attending 
the same circus—a yielding of doctrinal 
points exceedingly rare in those days. I 
remember well when he left the old roof- 
tree to plunge into the mysteries and mis- 
erles of a Yale college career, and I went 


whaling; he to consume the midnight oil, 
and I to furnish the supply. And now 


here, in this far-away land, we find our oc- 
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cupations running parallel. He is here in 
Berkeley, teaching the young to go forth 
and fight the battle of life, while I am in 
San Francisco, caring for the understand- 
ings of the people by running a street- 
sweeping machine.”’ 

Any one who wishes for an inside view 
of the Bohemian Club has only to run his 
eye over these pages. One of the best chap- 
ters describes the reception of Henry Ir- 
ving. 

Mr. Bromley’s life has not all been spent 
in Bohemia. In his youth he was a sailor, 
looking for seals on the coast of Africa; in 
later days he took an active part in local 
politics. In an impecunious stage of his 
experience, an unsolicited opportunity came 
te him. A Senator in Washington tele- 
graphed: ‘Sir: You are appointed United 
States consul at Tientsin. Hope you will 
accept.’”” This appointment took him to 
China and Japan, where he had many live- 
ly adventures. In later years Uncle George 
has been the pet of his Bohemian friends; 
and the verses which they have addressed to 
him, if not of the finest poetry, are full 
of the finest appreciation of a capital com- 
rade, born to make life merrier and to 
relieve its burdens and anxieties by good 
spirits and good will. 





Sydney Smith. By George W. E. Russell. 
(English Men of Letters Series.) Mac- 
millan. 1905; 


Sydney Smith was born in 1771, “‘of the 
most numercus and most respectable family 
in England,” as he used to say of the whole 
tribe of Smiths. When some one asked him 
about his grandfather, he replied with be- 
coming gravity: ‘‘He disappeared about the 
time of the assizes, and we asked no ques- 
tions.’”’ He was forced into the Church, as so 
many Englishmen have been, because his 
father could not afford the Army or the 
Bar, and he always thought himself a great 
lawyer manqué. He was a born reformer. 
If he had been a lawyer he would have tried 
to reform the Bar, but there was plenty of 
room for his activity in the Church. He 
was the managing type of ecclesiastic, who, 
when he has given a genial and uncritical 
assent to the Church’s doctrines, turns with 
zest to the business side. He could never 
forbear a joke at the expense of his pro- 
fession; but, as he looked back on the so- 
cial changes that he had lived through, he 
saw that there had been a real improve- 
ment in the morale of the clergy. 
“Whenever you meet a clergyman of my 
age,’’ he said to Gladstone, in 1835, ‘‘you 
may be quite sure he is a bad clergyman.” 

In theology he took little interest, and 
there are anecdotes to prove that his ac- 
quaintance with the Bible was somewhat 
superficial, that he had to be reminded by 
a neighboring squire of the names of Job's 
daughters, and could not tell you offhand 
whether certain famous passages were in 
the New Testament or the Old. He was not 
the sort of parson who becomes a bishop, 
and he could not tolerate interference from 
one of these dignitaries. One of his most 
trenchant reforming articles is called ‘‘Per- 
secuting Bishops,” and it is no wonder that 
bishops themselves are apt to read the sub- 
stantive in that title as an accusative. 

A man with a taste for reform could not 
in the last half of George the Third’s reign 
keep his hands off politics. The question 
of Catholic Emancipation was the theme of 
Sydney Smith’s famous ‘Letters’ written un- 








der the pseudonym of “Peter Plymley.” 
Canning and Perceval, who were opposed 
to Emancipation, he could not endure, and 
some of the bitterest personalities in the 
‘Letters’ are directed against them. From 
Catholics it was a short step to Irish Cath- 
olics and their peculiar grievances: 

“The moment the name of Ireland is men- 
tioned, the English seem to bid adieu to 
common feeling, common prudence, and 
common sense, and to act with the barbar- 
ity of tyrants and the fatuity of idiots 
Whatever your opinion may be of the fol- 
lies of the Roman Catholic religion, remem- 
ber they are the follies of four millions of 
human beings, increasing rapidly in num- 
bers, wealth and intelligence, who, if once 
wrested from their alliance with England, 
would in three years render its existence as 
an independent nation impossible.’’ 
Conciliate Ireland and all will be well. 

What one observes in all these vigorous 
and amusing ‘Letters’ is that Sydney Smith 
has little te say about abstract justice. He 
can make a better argument by appealing to 
expediency, and it is in the name of the 
expedient that he calls for the fair treat- 
ment of Irish Catholics. This leads him 
into reasoning that oddly from a 
clergyman: 


comes 


“If a rich young Catholic were in Parlia- 
ment he would belong to White's and to 
Brookes’s; would keep race-horses; would 
walk up and down Pall Mall; be exonerated 
of his ready money and his constitution; 
become as totally devoid of merality, hon- 
esty, knowledge and civility, as Protestant 
loungers in Pall Mall, and return home with 
a supreme contempt for Father O'Leary 
and Father O'Callaghan. . . . The true 
receipt for preserving the Roman Catholic 
religion is Mr. Perceval’s receipt for de- 
stroying it: it is to deprive every rich 
Catbolic of all the objects of secular am- 
bition, to separate him from the Protes- 
tants, and to shut him up in his castle with 
priests and relics.” 

These ‘Letters’ were often compared on 
their publication with the ‘Provincial Let- 
ters’ of Pascal, and Macaulay said of them 
that they proved Sydney Smith to be “a 
great reasoner, and the greatest master 
of ridicule that has appeared amongst us 
since Swift.” 

Sydney Smith dearly loved London, and 
grasped at any preferment that would 
allow him to live there. He passed from 
an obscure curacy in a Wiltshire village to 
a private tutorship in Edinburgh, where 
with Jeffrey, Murray, and Brougham he 
founded the Edinburgh Review. He stayed 
only long enough to edit the first number, 
and then left it in the hands of Jeffrey. 
But the Review was always to him not only 
a useful source of income (he_ received 
forty-five guineas a sheet for his countless 
reviews), but, what he cared for even more, 
a good outlet for his vigorous opinions. 

At the age of thirty-three we find him 
settled in London, gradually accumulating 
edd clerical jobs and giving crowded public 
lectures on Moral Philosophy. He soon be- 
came the fashion, and was presented to a 
living in Yorkshire. But, like all epicures, he 
cared nothing for the country and pined for 
society. The happiest period of his life was 
that spent in his house at Amen Corner as 
Canon of St. Paul’s. By this time he was 
about sixty, and vas content to leave re- 
form to others. “I love liberty, but hope it 
can be so managed that I shall have soft 
beds, good dinners, fine linen, ete., for the 
rest of my life.’ In spite of his rural exile, 
he had never lost touch of London society 
and the Holland House circle, where he was 
the most brilliant of all the wits, and al- 
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lowed unusual license by Lady Holland. If 
there is any fault to be found with Mr 
Russell's book, it is that he does not dwell 
long enough on the purely social side of 
Sydney Smith. We have page after page 
of quotations from his militant 
but few witticisms. The 
that nis wit was ef the kind that is hard 


writings 
fact is, however 
to take out of the context. It was perfectly 
spontaneous and wel] in 
never found it in the least 
was regularly expected to be 


hand, so that he 
atiguing that he 
witty The 
bloom is off the fragments now, and th 
best way to enjoy its quality is to watch 
for the occasional flashes reported in the 
inemoirs and correspondence of the famous 
men of his day. His prose style is simp! 
and excellent, and we cannot do better than 
conclude with a specimen, the locus classicus 
for Mrs. Partington 

“The attempt of the Lords to stop the 
progress of reform reminds me very forcibly 
of the great storm at Sidmouth and of th: 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on 
that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there 
set in a great flood upon that town—the 
tide rose to an _ incredible height—the 
waves rushed in upon the houses, and ev 
erything was threatened with destruction 
In the midst of this sublime and terribl 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon 
the beach, was seen at the door of her hous¢ 
with mop and pattens, trundling her mop 
squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The At 
lantic was roused; Mrs. Partington's spirit 
was up; but I need not tell you that the 
contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean 
beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at 
a slop or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest.” 

Mr. Russell's brief but interesting biog- 
raphy is well indexed, and provides such 
copious extracts from Sydney Smith's writ- 
ings on all possible subjects that it is not 
a bad substitute for his ‘Works,’ which are 
not ‘easily accessible to the general reader 


Babel und Bibel: Dritter (Schluss-) Vortrag 
von Friedrich Delitzsch Stuttgart 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt; New York 
Lemecke & Buechner 1905 Pp. 69. 
The German Emperor is greatly interest 

ed in Oriental explorations. He is a patron 

of the Orient Gesellschaft. Recently he 
gave 23,000 marks towards the excavations 
now in progress at Megiddo, in Palestine 

He has acquired some of the most valuable 

Turkish em- 

pire, through his personal relations to the 

Sultan, notably the facade of the extraor- 

Mesheytta, east of the 


arch@ological remains in the 


dinary building at 
Jordan, which was 
Berlin. This interest in Oriental research 
induced him, in to Prof 
Friedrich Delitzsch the honor of delivering 
a lecture before the court, which, at the 
Emperor's wish, was later repeated in the 
palace at Berlin. Delitzsch chose for his 
topic “Babel und Bibel.” 
the subject raised a storm among the ortho 
dox theologians of Germany; and, by way of 
answer, a second lecture on the same topic 
was delivered before the Orient 
schaft, in the presence of the Emperor, in 
January of the following year These two 
lectures, translated, with notes answering 
the strictures called forth by their contents 


recently removed to 


1902, to accord 


Hig treatment of 


Gesell- 


, were published in book form in this coun 


try and in England in 1903. Delitzach has 
now completed the series by this third and 
last lecture. 


The reader used to modern discussion of 
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the relations of Assyrian, Bgyptian, and 
other Oriental research to the Bible Its 
somewhat perplexed by the excitement 
aroused by these lectures. They present 
no original discoveries. Indeed, it is not 
in popular books of this gort that the au- 
thor would undertake to present new dis- 
coveries. It is to be presumed that the cir- 
cumstances of the delivery of the first lec- 
tures, and the Emperor’s connection with 
their delivery, seeming to give to their con- 
tents the approval of the head of the Ger- 
man State and the Prussian State and 
Church, had much to do with the sensation 
which they aroused. 

The last lecture, now before us, may be 
described as a sort of apologia for the re- 
ligion of the Babylonians. Delitzsch writes 
as an apologist, defending the Babylonian 
religion against the accusations of idolatry 
and immorality which have been made 
against it from the time of the Hebrew 
prophets onward. His defence against the 
charge of idolatry is that the images used 
in worship merely served to indicate the 
presence of the god represented by them. 
He maintains, in fact, that their use was 
the same as the use of images by the most 
highly cultivated Roman Catholics. This 
part of his volume is a rather amusing case 
of special pleading. The writer deals only 
with selected expressions of the highest 
thinkers, not with the actual practical re- 
ligion of the people. 

As formerly, he points out the close de- 
pendence of very much in Hebrew literature 
and religion upon the Babylonian; in this 
lecture especially in the matter of the 
Psalms. He is concerned, however, only 
with resemblances and dependences. His 
presentation gives one, on that account, an 
impression of undue dependence. There is 
no recognition of that which differentfates 
Hebrew religion and literature from the 
Babylonian; which is of vastly greater im- 
portance in the end than that which unites 
them with one another. The closing part of 
the lecture deals with the difference between 
the Sumerian religion and the Babylonian, 
which replaced it. In the latter, he finds 
a peculiarly Semitic tendency towards the 
development of human gods as over against 
the nature worship of the Sumerians. Ac- 


cording to him, the Semitic idea was every- 
where one god for one people—an idea de- 
veloped to its highest degree in Judaism and 
islam. Out of the relations to one another 


of various peoples and cities and their gods 
was developed, according to him, Semitic 
polytheism, 

The book is written in an attractive style; 
in parts it is eloquent; it is always in- 
teresting, and it is spiritual in tone. It is 
illustrated by numerous cuts from Assyrian- 
Babylonian monuments. There are a few 
notes of a somewhat more technically 
scientific character than the text, and, ag an 
appendix, a translation of the Psalm of 
Iahtar. 


William Cagton. By E. Gordon Duff. Chi- 

cago: The Caxton Club. 19065. 

The Caxton Club has celebrated its tenth 
anniversary by publishing a bibliographical 
monograph on William Caxton, written by 
the well-known English bibliographer, E. 
Gordon Duff. It is a handsome quarto vol- 
ume of 118 pages, beautifully printed on 
American handmade paper,, with 25 fac- 
simile plates, chiefly of pages in books 








printed by Caxton, all reproduced in the 
exact size of the originals. The edition 
numbers only 250 copies, three of which are 
printed on Japanese vellum. Each of 148 
copies, including those on vellum, is accom- 
panied by “a leaf from an imperfect copy 
of the first edition of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ printed by William Caxton, and 
formerly in Lord Ashburnham’s library, 
having been purchased for this purpose by 
the Caxton Club.’’ Lord Ashburnham pos- 
sessed four copies, which were sold at the 
sale of his library in 1897 and 1898; one 
was very nearly perfect, the other threu 
had from one-half to three-quarters of the 
372 leaves which go to make up a complete 
copy. Only nine copies of this edition are 
known to exist, and Mr. Duff states that 
this first edition is “so rare that it is be- 
lieved that no genuine perfect copy is in 
existence.”” Under the circumstances it is 
well-nigh incredible that a club of book- 
lovers could have deliberately destroyed one 
copy, even though very imperfect, of this 
first printed edition of one of the earliest 
classics of’English literature. 


The author lays much emphasis on Cax- 
ton’s great interest in English literature; 
instead of printing Greek and Roman 
classics, or learned works on theology and 
law, as did most of the early printers of 
Italy, France, and Germany, Caxton “gave 
the people the classics of their own land, 
and, at a time when the character of our 
literary tongue was being settled, did more 
than any other man before or since has 
done to establish the "English language.”’ 
The scarcity of Caxton’s books is a clear 
evidence that this was good business. Cax- 
ton was a successful business man before 
he became a printer, and presumably did 
not cease to be a business man when he 
altered his occupation, though Ten Brink 
and H. Morley may have insisted too much 
on this aspect of him. Mr. Duff has not 
much to say on this question, but stoutly 
contests Gibbon’s and Isaac Disraeli’s low 
opinion of Caxton as “a printer without 
erudition,’’ who ‘‘was reduced to comply 
with the vicious taste of his readers’’—a 
fight against windmills, it would seem. The 
earlier bibliographers, such as Ames and 
Dibdin, are occasionally quoted, and fre- 
quent references are, of course, made to 
Blades’s standard ‘Life and Typography,’ 
but more recent writers are ignored; not 
even Dziatzko’s important study, ‘Warum 
Caxton Buchdrucker wurde,’ is mentioned, 
though in all important particulars Mr. 
Duff has reached the same conclusion as 
that writer. 

The complete absence of bibliographical 
references must be regretted; perhaps the 
club may supply that omission hereafter. 
Mr. Duff's book is evidently intended for 
the collector rather than for the critical 
student. He describes the several Caxton 
books with all reasonable fulness, in a 
‘pleasant, smoothly flowing style, void of 
technicalities. In most cases he tells of the 
whereabouts of the copies known to be in 
public collections, and gives the number of 
copies in private hands. It is always care- 
fully stated how many leaves a complete 
copy should have, including blank leaves, 
and especial emphasis is laid on the fact 
that a copy made up of fragments of two 
or more copies is not genuinely “complete.” 
An appendix gives an alphabetical list of 
the books printed by Caxton, and after his 
death with his types, with full collations; 








the list of plates states in each case with 
which type the book in question was print- 
ed, using Blades’s numbering of Caxton’s 
types. This information is supplied in a 
general way in the text, but the reader is 
in each case compelled to look either back 
in the text or at the list of plates, or even 
forward to the appendix, in order to get 
all his facts relating to a certain book; 
and even then he is not able to tell the 
exact size, either of letterpress or paper, 
unless the book is represented among the 
plates. It would seem that a catalogue, 
arranged chronologically, giving in one 
place, and in uniform, even if in more 
technical, terms, the description, collation, 
and history of each book, would have been 
more practically useful to both the collec- 
tor and the student. 

A little more care in proofreading would 
have removed such an inconsistency as the 
reference to the printer of Caxton’s Sarum 
Missal as ‘‘Maynial’’ in the text, ““Maynyal”’ 
in the appendix, and ‘‘Maynial, or Maynyal’”’ 
in the index. Though the book bears the 
imprint 1905, the author’s preface is dated 
May, 1902, which explains a curiously out- 
of-date reference to the invention of print- 
ing. The index is very full; as a curiosity 
it may be mentioned that the books print- 
ed by Caxton are entered under their titles, 
with references from the names of the 
authors. 





Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated into 
English Prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: H. Frowde. 1904. 


That any one under the spell of the Odys- 
sey or the ASneid or the Divine Comedy 
should persist in the Sisyphean attempt to 
make an English metrical translation of it, 
is conceivable; but there seems to be no 
good reason for the multiplication of prose 
versions, for the qualities to be desired in 
@ prose version are limited in number, and, 
if they have once been attained, why should 
the work be done over again? In the case 
of the Divine Comedy, we believe that Prof. 
C. E. Norton’s translation is so generally 
excelient—in spirit, in phrase, in style—as 
to make almost superfluous the new version 
by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. We say this, al- 
though we fully recognize Mr. Tozer’s mer- 
its. His work seems as satisfactory as that 
of Mr. Butler, unless it may be urged that 
Mr. Butler surpasses him in literalness. 
The most obvious quality of Mr. Tozer’s 
translation is its readableness; its inferior- 
ity to Mr. Norton’s lies in a less profound 
Dante scholarship, and in a certain loose- 
ness of style which springs now from a ten- 
dency to paraphrase, and now from the use 
of inappropriate words. A few examples 
will serve, better than much writing, to il- 
lustrate these points. 

Take, first, the opening lines of the elev- 
enth canto of “Hell’’: 

“In su l’estremit& d’un’ alta ripa 

Che facevan gran pietre rotte in cerchio, 

Venimmo sopra pid crudele stipa'’— 

which Mr. Tozer renders thus: “‘On the edge 
of a lofty bank formed by huge rocks 
broken all around we reached a point over- 
looking a throng of more woful sufferers.” 
Mr. Norton’s version is: ‘‘Upon the edge of 
a high bank which great rocks broken in a 
circle made, we came above a more cruel 
pen.” Evidently, Mr. Tozer’s ‘throng of 
more woful sufferers” is a loose para- 
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phrase for “pit crudele stipa’’; moreover, 
it is a paraphrase of a dangerous sort, for 
it represents neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the original. 

As a second example, chosen likewise at 
random, turn to “Purgatory,” vil., 85-89: 
‘“**Prima che il poco sole omai s’annidi,’ "’ 

Comincid '1 mantovan che ci avea vOltl, 

‘Tra color non vogliate ch’io vi guidi. 

Da questo balzo meglio gli atti e 1 volti 

Conoscerete voi di tutti quanti, 

Che nella lama gid tra essi accolti.' " 


Mr. Tozer translates this: “ ‘Until the sun 
who is sinking attains his rest’—thus be- 
gan the Mantuan who had directed us— 
‘desire not that I should lead you among 
that company. From this ridge ye will 
better observe the mien and the counten- 
ances of them all, than if ye were received 
in their midst in the level below.’’’ Mr. 
Norton’s version runs as follows: ‘‘ ‘Before 
the now diminished sun sink to his nest,’ 
began the Mantuan who had turned us 
thither, ‘do not desire that I guide you 
among these. From this bank ye will better 
discern the acts and countenances of each 
and all, than when received among them on 
the level below.’’’ Here Mr. Tozer has not 
only changed the figure of the sun sinking 
into its nest for a very commonplace sub- 
stitute, but he has also added unnecessary 
words, besides the questionable phrase, of 
which he is fond, “in their midst.” 

A final specimen we quote from ‘Paradise,’ 
xvii., 118-120: 

“E 8’ io al vero son timido amico, 

Temo di perder viver tra coloro 

Che questo tempo chiameranno antico.’’ 
Mr. Tozer: “Yet, if I am faint-hearted 
in advocating the truth, I fear lest I should 
cease to live in the memory of those who 
will call our time the days of old.” Mr. 
Norton: ‘‘And if I am a timid friend to the 
truth, I fear to lose life among those who 
will call this time ancient.” Mr. Tozer not 
merely paraphrases but dilutes Dante’s 
y onumental lines; it is as if he had sub- 
stituted putty for granite. 

The quality of readableness is not to be 
underrated, but to our ears Mr. Norton 
has it quite as abundantly as Mr. Tozer; 
and he has the compression, imagination, 
and severity of phrase which truly repre- 
sent those characteristics in Dante’s orig- 
inal, b:.t which we too seldom find in Mr. 
Tozer. It would not be fair, of course, to 
pass judgment on Mr. Tozer’s translation 
from a few citations, if these were excep- 
tions; but the above are truly typical, and 
others like them could be taken from every 
page. A comparison canto by canto simply 
confirms this impression.. By our method 
of parallel quotations, each reader can de- 
cide for himself which version reproduces 
more nearly Dante’s texture of thought and 
diction, so far as these can be reproduced 
in the prose of a foreign tongue. As we do 
not find in Mr. Tozer any fine renderings of 
difficult passages, or illuminating sugges- 
tions, which might give special value to a 
work in other respects not entitled to great 
praise, we can say, at most, that his ver- 
sion is readable, but not the best. 





Narragansett Bay: Its Historic and Ro- 
mantic Associations and Picturesque Set- 
ting. By Edgar M. Bacon of Tarrytown, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


This sumptuous volume of nearly 400 
pages is printed in clear type, on good pa- 
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per, and illustrated by the author’s sketch- 
es and a few photographs, and is wel] in- 
dexed. As the title implies, it Ig q@ col- 
lection of superficial descriptions aad co- 
lonial legends woven into readable ferm. 
The subject is not treated in any orderly 
way, either chronological, histerical, or 
geographical, and the manner in which the 
reader is forced to skip from one place to 
another on the borders of the Bay precludes 
the possibility of his ever remembering his 
route. The author is at his best in the re- 
telling of more or less trustworthy legends, 
and in the description of scenes where there 
is play for the imagination. Original 
documents are occasionally introduced, no- 
tably in the account of the Gaspee affair, to 
make the story more graphic. And yet 
there is very little sifting of evidence, tra- 
ditions being apparently as much accredited 
as documentary facts. 

The book is chiefly deficient in failing 
to show the powerful influence of the 
Bay on the social and economic develop- 
ment of the State. The existence of this 
broad sheet of water, dangerous and 
navigable with difficulty by the earliest col- 
onists, as furnishing an explanation of the 
lack of unity between the settlers of Provi- 
dence at its head and those of Newport at 
its mouth; the subsequent rise of boat- 
building and of commerce, which made of 
the Bay a servant instead of a master, con- 
ducing to unity rather than forming a bar- 
rier; the influence of the peculiar geograph- 
ical environment upon Rhode Islanders of 
the eighteenth century which produced a 
race of sailors, seafarers, shipbuilders, trad- 
ers and merchants, and nourished shrewd- 
ness, independence and individuality; the 
presence of so many river mouths on the 
border of this great expanse of water as 
contributory to the rise of manufacturing 
in which the State became preéminent—all 
these subjects are ignored except as some 
description or narrative dimly reveals their 
importance. 

The volume contains many egregious 
lapses from fact that cannot possibly be 
blamed on the unresisting printer. That 
Brown University was incorporated in 1769, 
and had its origin in the town of Warwick, 
and that the Hon. Ray Greene, United 
States Senator in 1799, was lieutenant-gov- 
ernor during Gen. Burnside’s administra- 
tion, will be facts undoubtedly new to Rhode 
Islanders. Numerous other errors, to be 
sure, such ag the misspelling of proper 
names, may be ascribed to the author’s un- 
familiarity with the subject, growing out of 
the fact of his residence in another State. 


Type Studies from the Geography of the Unit- 
ed States. First Series. By Charles A. 
McMurry, Ph.D. Macmillan. 1904. Pp. 288. 


This volume is in striking contrast to the 
old geographies, which usually give a series 
of figures and a few general facts of but 
little interest to the average child, who 
naturally dislikes hunting out places on the 
map for the sake of the practice, appar- 
ently, nothing having been given him to 
fix his interest and attention. This auth- 
or’s plan has been to choose in each local- 
ity the point of most general interest, re- 
marking fully upon that, and incidentally 
to give all necessary information on minor 
points: a slight reference to the geology 





(as, for instance, that of the Hudson River 





vajley), a good description of the natura! 
scenery, and usually a sufficiently full ac- 
count of the principal industries of the re 
gion. Places so treated cannot fall to be 
more real to children, whether it is a ques 
tion of the brick industries of the Hud 
gon valley, the quarries of stone so much 
used in New York city. or the tale of 
the building of the Hoosac Tunne! Incl 
dentally the author tells of the Mount Cenis 
and Saint Gothard as wel! as the tunnel 
which furnishes Chicago with water. The 
Gloucester fisheries receive more than a 
passing notice, and a remarkabiy clear idea 
is given of the hardships of the life of the 
fishermen. Niagara is very fully described 
—not only the natural beauties, but the 


powerful] energy as well. Thence Dr. Me- 
Murry proceeds to the James River, and 
before a child shall have left his account 
he will have a fair working idea of the 
cities, the country, its products, and the 
rivers which drain into the Jame: His 


mind has certainly taken in very fully the 
value of the river systems of-the country 
as special attention is given in every in- 
stance to them and their effects on the 


climate, commerce, and health of the peo- 
ple. 

Coal-mining next receives an exhaust! ve 
description. The output for Illinois alone 
in 1889 is given as 11,597,963 tons This 
would suggest an arctic climate, a notion 
somewhat modified, however, by the de 
tailed account of the various fruits pro- 


duced in Florida and California. The log 
ging camps are made very interesting, and 
stress is laid on differences in soil between 
the Northern and Middle States 
The wheat fields of the Northwest in par 
ticular—with much mention of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul as milling and distributing 
centres for this wheat—the hardwood for 
ests of Ohio and Indiana, the Tennessee 
mountains, the Mississippi delta with its 
cotton-growing, are well described. Later 
on we find a good account of the Far West- 
ern States in natural order, in contrast with 
what we must think to be the weakness of 
the earlier chapters, where the tale shifts 


forests 


from one section to another for no appar 
ent reason. It would seem that a child 
would get and keep a better idea of each 
section should he study it in connection 
with its neighbors. Apart from this criti- 
cism of the order of arrangement, we feel 
the book to be most admirably compiled 
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Seager’s Introduction to Economics 
He Henry Rogers SRacer, Professor in Columbia University. 560 pp., 8vo, 
OO net. 
F. H. Dixon, Professor in Dartmouth College; “Professor Seager has written what 
is probably the ‘best text-book on the elements of economics that hax yet uppeared, . 
The feature of the book is the exhaustive treatment of the subject of distribution, 
to which efght chapters are devuted. The mental balance of the writer is here most 
evident, for in spite of his Austrian training he finds himself unable to foi ow 
the Austrian writers ia their extreme positions. His acceptance of much of the 
thinking of the classical school in combination with the more conservative port‘'ons 
of modern theory, results in a pre-entation which, far from being wavering and in- 
definite, as one might fear, is consistent, sane, and satisfying.” 


Bronson’s English Essays 

By Waiter C. Bronson, Professor in Brown University. (May. 

A collection of represe ntative essays by Bacon, Milton, browae, ‘bwitt, Addison, 
Steele, Defoe, Goldsmith, Burke, Hazlitt, Lamb, Landor, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, 
Pater and Stevenson. 


Newcomer and Seward’s Essentials of Rhetoric 
By A. G. Newoowrr, Professor {+ Leland Stanford University, and SAMUEL 8. 
SeEwakp,Jr., instructor in the same, (/une.) 
This book will be characterized by an abundance of fresh and suggestive exer- 
elses, including drill work on words and sentences, but with emphasis on wholes. 


The Temple School Shakespeare 

The volumes so far published are The Tempest (Oliphant Smeaton), Mere 

chant of Venice (8. M’William), Macbeth (George aan). Julius Caesar 

(F. Arniyt+ge- Morley), Hamlet (Oliphant Smeaton) Richard Lf. (W. Keith 

Leask) and As You Like It (Flora Masson). Price 35 cents net each. 

Sornie C. Hanr, Profess rin Wellesley Coliege: “Recently I went over them in 
detail and with a singul r sense of satisiaction. Tomy mind they represent the 
most intelligent selection of Shakespeare sch larship and research within the limits 
of a school edition, What impresses me most fs the good Judgment that lies behind 
the preparation ofthe books. The illustrations are charming and give a distinct 
sense of atmosphere.’ 
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Kdited by Prof. ALHenr 8. Cook of Yale. Paper 8vo0. 
(Full at of these “ studies" on application.) 


The Cross in the Life and Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. By 
Dr. William O. Stevens. 75c. net. 

King Alfred's Version of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies turned 
Into Modern English. By Dr. Henry Lee Hargrove. 75c. net. 

Jonson's Bartholomew Fair. Edited by Dr. Carroll Storrs 
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—.— The Poetaster. Edited by Dr. Herbert 8. Mallory. 
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Otis’s Elementary German Grammar 

Thoroughly revised and provided with new exercises by W. H. Cankutu, Pro- 

feseor in the University of Kansas, xiil.4+856 pp. 16mo, 80c, net, 

The chief features of the revision are a new set of exercises and the fus'on of 
the two parts into one continuous sertes of thirty lessons; in addition some subjects 
receive a fullertreatinent in the book as it now appears, ‘Ihe new exercises are 
fuller than the old and have a certain continuity, 
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Biedermann: Deutsche Bildungszustande 


Fdited, with introduction and notes, by Jonn A. Wauz, Professor 
in Harvard University. xix.+205pp. 16mo. ‘ioe. net, 


Schiller; Minor Poems 


Edited with introduction and notes by JoHn 8. NOLLEN, Professor in Indiana 
University. (June.) 


Gerstacker : Germe!shausen 


7% with introduction, notes, vocabulary and exercises, based on the text, by 
A. McLouTu, Professor in New York University. vi.—124 pp. 16m 0. S0c. net. 


Meissner: Aus Deutschen Landen 
With vocabulary by JosEFa SCHRAKAMP. 196 pp. 16mo. 35c. net. 


Sealsfield: Die Prarie am Jacinto 


Fdited with Notes and Vocabulary, by A. B. Nicnoxs, Professor in Simmons 
College. 131 pp. i6mo. 85 cents. 


A vivid picture of life on the American frontier early in the last century. by 
a os a fugitive Austrian monk who wrote under the pseudonym of Charles 
eaistiel 


Nichols’s Two German Tales 


I. Goethe’s Die Neue Melusine. II Zschokke’s Der Tote Gast. 
With introduction, notes and vocabulary. By Prof. A. B. NICHOLS. (May.) 


Rambeau’s French Reader 


By Prof. A.RamBaau. 190 pp. 16mo. ( April.) 

This uew reader is based u oy Passy-Rambeau ‘“‘Chrestomathie Francaise.” 
but ie not like the larger work honetic characters. The matter of the new 
book is more vivacious and interest ng in style than that of the traditional French 
reader, and Includes selections in both prose and verse. The brevity of the book is 
in accord with the present tendency not to tarry long on a reader. 


Schrakamp’s le Livre Francais 
By Josgra SCHRAKAMP. 195pp. 12mo0. 75c. net. 


Bertua Moscovirz, Girls’ Technical High School, New York City: ‘‘Combinea 
the rare qualities of everyday useful matter for conversation with excellent and in- 
teresting reading matter that is onoolly adapted for memorizing and gives the 
learner a good insight into the life and feelings of the French.” 


Margueritte: Strasbourg 
Edited with introduction, notes anc vocabulary by Oscar Kvuuns, Professor in 
Wesleyan University. 238 pp. 16mo. 385c net. 

Zola: L’Attaque du Moulin and Other Pieces 
Authorized Edition. FKdited by ARNOLD Guyot CamEron, Professor in Prince- 
ton University. 704+288 pp. 16mo. 80c. net. 


Labiche et Martin: Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 


With introduction, notes and vocabulary b Boy tga len EFFINGER, Professor in the 
University of Michigan, 128 pp. !6mo, 


Erckmann-Chatrian : Waterloo 


Edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by Victor E. Frangors, In- 
structor in the College of the City of New York. (May.) 
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Memotrs of 
Henry Villard 


Journalist and Financier 


1835-1900 


Two volumes, with Portraits and Maps, 


$5.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. 


An autobiographical record of the varied and 
romantic career of the war journalist who subse- 
quently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to com- 
pletion. Full of incident and valuable for its 
reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent 
men of the time, as well as for its descriptions of 
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